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J. M. DENT & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE STATE AND THE NATION 
By EDWARD JENKS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 
This is a valuable handbook of modern citizenship which will be found particularly useful in adult classes, evening and continua- 
tion schools, and social clubs. Its style is simple and direct ; the argument is based upon history, and is consistently directed towards 
the creation of that sense of community without which political well-being is impossibie. 


Ask your Librarian or 
Bookseller for THE BIOLOGY OF WAR } 
By Dr. G. F. NICOLAI, sometime Professor of Physiology at the University of Berlin. Translated from the German (Die Biologie 
des Krieges) by CONSTANCE and JULIAN GRANDE. Cloth, 21s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Humanity, not animal impulse, must be the guiding spirit of the future. Such is the message of this strong and earnest 
voice crying in the wilderness, and the day is hard at hand when Germany will no longer have the power to close her ears against the truth.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ Anabsorbing book.” Observer.—‘‘ Possibly the most crushing indictment of war that has ever appeared in modern times.” 


AMERICA AND BRITAIN 


By A. C. MACLAUGHLIN, Head of the History Department in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 














A reprint of several lectures delivered at the University of London in the spring of 1918. The papers are entitled America’s 
Entry into the War; British and American Relations; The Monroe Doctrine; The Background of American Federalism. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Willnot fail...... in their admirable purpose of bringing the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race to a better 


understanding.” 
Saturday Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably designed to help the cementing of true partnership......throw a great deal of light on 
all the problems of Federalism and their relation to a World League.”’ 


NATIONALITY AND THE WAR 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Toynbee has done a notable service in surveying the field with such astonishing thoroughness and intelligence.” 
The questions raised in this book were academic when first discussed by the author in 1915; now they are either already matters 
of history or problems to be faced boldly and without delay.” 








Uniform Crown 8vo. ESSAYS BY “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH ” Cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 
PEBBLES ON THE SHORE LEAVES IN THE WIND 
Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROCK. Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 


Spectator.—‘* Pleasant and reflective essays.” 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The sort of pebbles which we pick up 
on the shore and put in our pocket.” 


Truth.— These little essays, humourous and thoughtful 
by turn...... have an irresistibly attractive literary quality.” 





NEARLY KEADY 


THE SEA COMMONWEALTH, AND OTHER PAPERS 

A new Volume of the Imperial Studies Series. Edited by Dr. A. P. NEWTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of London University Lectures on the following important subjects :— 

The Sea Commonwealth, by Julian Corbett ; The Monroe Doctrine, by Prof. A. F. Pollard ; Colonial Germany, by J. E. 
Mackenzie ; France and Colonial Power, by Prof. Paul Mantoux; The Development of Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston ; and 
Problems of the Pacific, by Basil Thomson. 








AN INVALUABLE SPRING BOOK SONNETS AFTER LOSS 
NAME THIS FLOWER By D.L. I. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. 
By GASTON BONNIER. Translated by Prof. G. S. | THE VOICE BEAUTIFUL: IN SPEECH & SONG 
BOULGER. With 372 Coloured Drawings and 2,715 | By E. G. WHITE. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 
other Illustrations. Pocket size, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. 
TWO NEW NOVELS ABOUT TO APPEAR 

THE MAN WITH THE LAMP THE PASSAGE OF THE BARQUE SAPPHSG6 
By JANET LAING, Author of ‘ Before the Wind.’ By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of ‘A War-Time 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. Voyage,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 


A racy narrative o Ss av. abounding i a A story of a homeward voyage from the South American coast told in J. E. 
acy narrative of the pee ent day, abounding in quiet Patterson's inimitable style: He wrote of “‘ the little things he knows about ”; 


humour, with a stirring war-interest. like Joseph Conrad, J. E. Patterson had “ been down to the sea in ships.” 


A PLEA FOR THE UNBIASSED INVESTIGATION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By C. H. LEA. Second Impression. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. : 
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Appointments Vacant 


APRIL 11, 1919 


Scholarships. 





NCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The above Association will shortly appoint an ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, who must have had experience in a Secondary 
School. 

Initial salary, £300. 4 

Applications must be received on or before April 15 next by 
the Honorary Secretary, 35, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1, 
from whom particulars as to duties and terms of appointment may 
be obtained. 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
HE COUNCIL invites Applications for : 
(1) A Lectureship in Education. 
(2) An Assistant Lectureship in Education. 
For the latter post qualifications in Drawing or Handwork are 
essential. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 





GILSTRAP FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 

WING to the death of their Librarian the Library Committee 

are prepared to receive application for the POSITION 

Applicant, male or female, should hold the Certificates of the 

Library Association. Commencing salary £160 per annum. Appli- 

cation, with testimonials, to be forwarded to the G1itstRAP PUBLIC 

Lisrary, Newark-on-Trent, endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,’’ not later than 
April 25. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of WHOLE- 
TIME MISTRESS OF ENGLISH SUBJECTS and ELE- 
MENTARY MATHEMATICS at the Trade School for Girls, Barrett 
Street, W. Candidates should have a good honours University 
degree or its equivalent, but the qualification will not be insisted 
upon in the case of persons otherwise exceptionally qualified. 
Commencing salary {120 to £160 according to qualifications and 

experience, rising to £270 by annual increments of £10. 

Apply to the Epucation OFFicer (T.1.), Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. (Stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary). A form giving particulars will then be sent. 
Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on April 17, 1919. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
(Headmaster: A. C. C. JAHN, A.R.C.A. (London). 

Applications are invited for the following positions :-— 

(1) DESIGN INSTRUCTOR. Applicents should possess the 
highest qualifications and have had practical experience in Industrial 
Design as applied to work in relief and the round, and be able to 
teach Enamelling, Jewellery, and various Crafts. Commencing 
salary not less than £300 per annum. 

(2) SPECIALIST FOR FIGURE DRAWING and PAINTING, 
FIGURE COMPOSITION, and ILLUSTRATION. Commencing 
salary £250 per annum. 

(3) SPECIALIST POR SILVERSMITHING, to take charge 
of Trade Classes. Applicants should have a thorough knowledge 
of the various branches of Silversmithing and Trade requirements. 
Design and practical experience essential. Commencing salary 
£250 per annum. 

(4) ASSISTANT ART MASTER to give instruction to Pre- 
Apprentice Boys in Workshop Drawing, Applied Geometry and the 
usual Elementary Art subjects, including Design and Modelling 
Commencing salary £180 per annum. 

(GENERAL: A War Allowance is also payable until the 31st 
October, 1920, viz.: Teachers with dependents £40 per annum ; 
Teachers without dependents {20 per annum.) 

Application forms and printed particulars regarding any of the 
above positions may be obtained from the undersigned. The 
Forms, when completed, should be returned to me not later than 
April 30th, 1919. 

H. S. NEWTON, 

Education Office, Secretary. 
Leopold Street, 

March 25, 1919. 





“ The Atheneum ” is entered at the New York Post Office as second- 
class matter. 





THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 


Patron: His Majesty the KING. 
Director: HUGH P. ALLEN, Esq., M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Hon. Secretary: M. Murr MAcKENzigE, Esq. 


COMPETITION FOR 

EIGHT FREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

in MAY and JUNE, 1919, as follows : 
PIANOFORTE es aaa “ae Oe 
SINGING ... _ - es ae ae 
VIOLONCELLO ... ee fo on 
VIOLIN por hei 1 
ORGAN tae — ae er 

The Scholarships are open to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
within the prescribed limits of age stated in the particulars issued 
to applicants. They entitle the holders to a thorough and 
systematic free education at the College only, in theoreticaland 
practical music, and are, as a rule, tenable for a period of three 
years. In some2 cases grants towards maintenance are added 
but these cannot be decided until after the election of the scholers 
has taken place. 

Preliminary examinations will be held on Wednesday, May 28 
1919, in various local centres throughout the United Kingdom, 
and the finel competition will take place at the College about 
June 11, 1919. 

All persons desirous of competing must apply on the official 
entry forms, which may be obtained with all particulars irom the 
College, Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
The last day for receiving these rorms, which must be accompani:d 
pe “y Official Stamped Registrar’s Certificate of Birth, is April 23, 
1919. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


Insurance Companies 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 
CHIEF {2 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4, 


LONDON BRANCHES 22 Birchin Lane, E.C.3 (Marine and 
Accident). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £34,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





Typewriting. 





oe oy OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Cambridge Local.—Miss Nancy 
McFarRLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Publishers’ Announcements. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 9d. net. 


TON WY’S WIFE. 
By MADAME ALBANESI. 


London: 
Holden & Hardingham, Ld., 12, York Buildings, Adelphi. 








Now Ready. 
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FRIENDS of ARMENIA 


Office and Embroidery Depot :— 
47, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.!. 
Hours, 10-5; Saturday, 10-1. Tel: Vic. 1198. 
President: LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. MARY HICKSON 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 
Office Secretary: Miss M. RUSSELL. 


There is terrible suffering among the Armenian refugees, who were 
deported from their homes and treated unmercifully. Communities 
have been uprooted and scattered, whole regions have been left without 
inhabitants. The ravages of the most iniquitous regime have spread 
death and destruction, pillage and plague, distress and disorder all 
over the country. All classes of people have suffered that it means 
saving the lives of nearly two million and 


PROVIDING THEM NOW WITH THE NECESSARIES 


with which to REBUILD THEIR HOMES, CHURCHES, 
ORPHANAGES and HOSPITALS. Help us to give employment to 
young girls who have 


BEEN KEPT PRISONERS IN MOSLEM HOUSES 


and are now seeking shelter, food and clothing and the wherewithal to 
earn their living. 


THEIR HOPE FOR THE FUTURE IS WONDERFUL, 
AND WE MUST NOT FAIL THEM. 


Donations towards the General Relief Work of the Society, or 
remittances in payment of goods, should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
E. Wright Brooks, Esq., ‘* Friends of Armenia,” 47, Victoria Street, 
London, $.W.1. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘‘ London 
County & Westminster Bank,” and Treasury Notes registered. Please 
mention ATHEN2£UM. 

















“‘What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly ; 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die.’’ 
ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL.—Act 2, Scene 1. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS —NO LOSS OF TIME. 





Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


FRUIT SALT 


This is the Natural Way. 





HIS world-famous natura] aperient gently stimulates the 
T liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ 

working properly the blood becomes pure and the 
nerves normal. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and 
good digestion are sure to follow. 


CAUTION ,— Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle, and 
capsule, and remember that **FRUIT SALT ’’ 
is prepared QNLY by J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


DO NOT BE IMPOSED UPON BY IMITATIONS. 





“FRUIT SALT ” WORKS, 
Pomeroy Street, London, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 














The Meaning of 


Reconstruction 
By DEMOS 





q These Essays are reprinted from ‘ The 
Atheneum ’ at the request of numerous 
readers. Their aim is not to formulate a 
programme, or to discuss the complex practical 
problems with which the country will be 
faced ; but rather to consider the real purpose 
of Reconstruction and some of the implications 
which such a purpose holds within it. 

“This little book will have to be reckoned 
with. It contains clear ideas, strong and 
closely knit argument, and a rare combination 
of appreciation for facts and understanding 
of principles.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

““Demos’ is a clear-eyed and convincing 
reasoner, and signs are multiplying on every 
side for his warning against a reconstruction 
aiming solely or predominantly at material 
ends.” —Daily News. 

Price 2s. 6d. Post free 2s. 9d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. |. 
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Important 





The Publisher will be glad to hear 


from readers of ‘“ The Athenzeum ” 


who experience any difficulty in 


obtaining copies. All communications 
sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 


will receive immediate attention. 


Subscription Rates 
Inland Foreign 
£1 8s. 2d.perannum £1 10s. per annum 
post free. post free. 


Shorter periods in proportion. 


Subscriptions should be sent to The 
Publisher, ‘‘The Atheneum,” 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 2. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST G. BELL & SONS, Lita. 


ECONOMIC PHENOMENA | 4 Hi , 
BEFORE & AFTER WAR | inte: Se sttPlt . 


A Statistical Theory of Modern Wars. By SLAVKO a ee ee oe. OF. et 


SEcEROV, Ph.D., M.S.C. (Econ.) Lond., F.S.S. 10s. 6d. net. “This handsome volume is at once judicial and sympathetic, and is 
marked throughout by sound learning, a dignified style, and real historical 


A scientific inquiry into, and exposition of, the causes of Modern insight.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
War, based on recent statistical data furnished by CONSUMPTION, 
PRODUCTION, POPULATION. As _ welfare increases, the 


struggle, not for existence, but for the comforts of life, increases ‘ e * 
and the latter increase is more rapid than is the increase of welfare. The English Middle C] ass > 
GERMANY IN DEFEAT: a Strategic History of the War. . 


By Count De Souza. Vol. IV. With 20 Maps and Battle- an Historical Study. 


Plans. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
By R. H. GRETTON. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
PALESTINE OF THE JEWS: Past, Present, and Future : 
“An admirable example of social and economic investigation.”—New 


By Norman BENTWICH, Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Statesman. 
With Appendix on The Redemption of Jud@a, and articles on 


The British Advance to Jerusalem. Map. 6s. net. ‘ 
HANDICRAFTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED. |By H. J. Moder nh Man and His 
Buck, =e “4 pag Buck. With 24 full-page Plates F 
. Py of ‘vital aed and practical helpfulness to all orerunners. 
~—y gy hah Sg A Short Stuy of the Human Species, Living an 


system for teaching Weaving—Netting—Basketry—Chair-seating - Se eae 
—Bookbinding—Cement Work—Pottery—Light Blacksmithing. B.Ch., Oxon, F.Z.S. 2nd Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 








™ » . ™ “ “His book throws open wide and grey horizons, . . . this | 
LIBRARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. New Vols. cotelei ee i ee 


MUSORGSKY: the Russian Musical Nationalist. By position of man.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
M. D. CatvocorEssl. 4s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH MUSIC OF TO-DAY. By G. JEAN-AUBRY YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2. 


translated by Epwin Evans. 4s. 6d. net. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. Each 7s. 6d. net. 


1) THE BRITISH COAL TRADE. By Prof. H. STANLEY 
”) Jevons. 880 pp., with Maps and insteations. HENRY HA RDINGHAM 


(2) INLAND TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. By (Late of HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM, Lid.) 
E. A. Pratt. 544 pp., with Diagrams. Publisher and Exporter 
’ 


(3) BRITISH SHIPPING: its History, Organization, and 
Importance. By Prof. A. W. KIRKCALDY, 676 pp., with Map 4, Duke Street, London, W.C. 2 
d Diagrams. 
noe atta lite Has the pleasure to announce 
A FINE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL, 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS: their Development and their By BEARD FRANCIS, 


ena ng > Pagel By E. CLEVELAND-STEVENS, M.A. HOW LIKE A M AN 


“ An admirable history of the relations between Parliament and __“ The Story runs...from one jocular situation to another, each of which i 
the railways.’’—Economtst. lively and laughable as it goes by.”—Scotsman, 
one = sme A the well-known Author of “ Higgs and Potter,” of which 
ly Telegraph says 
WHY DO WE DIE ? an : Essay in Thanatology. By “ The author has a kind of pen-volubility, he does ‘ run-on so,’ that the 
Dr. J. E. Mercer, late Bishop of Tasmania. 4s. 6d. net. reader will find that a wet afternoon of his own holiday may be 
[This day. quite agreeably in a perusal of the seaside holiday of Higgs & Potter.” 
Will be found even better than “ Higgs.’’ A Real ‘‘ Laughter Sustainer.” 
e - Crown 8vo., Cloth, with Coloured Jacket, 6s, net. [Immediately 
PROOFS OF THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM : Esta New Epition of “‘ Higgs & Potter,” Crown 8vo, Cloth, with wrapper, 
blished by Personal Experiences, as well as by Spirit Photo- 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Now, 
graphs and Psychographs. By Rev. Prof. GEORGE HENSLow, “ Will keep you in roars of laughter.”"—Financial Times, 


M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With very many Illustrations of Spirit ANOTHER MOST AMUSING BOOK 


eee. eee gg THE DIARY OF A SKY PILOT 


~ ? , 
WHAT IS PSYCHO ANALYSIS By Dr. Isapor H. By one of our Leading Ministers (who for the present wishes to remain 
CortatT. 3s. 6d. net. anonymous), A Record of the many Humorous Experiences met with 
: om : a -" in the busy life of a popular minister. 
A clear and concise explanation of the aims and purposes of Full of Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, with Coloured Design, and 
[ Ready. 


Psycho-Analysis. A Bibliography is appended. Coloured Jacket. 3s. 6d. net. 
Books by F. C. ConsTABLe, M.A. Published Shortly. 


(1) MYSELF, AND DREAMS. 6s. 6d. net. [This day. A NIGHT RAID INTO SPACE 


(2) TELERGY (THE COMMUNION OF SOULS). 3s. 6d. HOW TO KNOW THE HEAVENS. (No Scientific Terms used.) 
net. By Colonel J. S. F. MACKENZIE. 


A Book on the same popular, complete lines as the Author’s previous Works. 


(3) PERSONALITY AND TELEPATHY. 8s. 6d. net. “A Night Raid into e” deals with Astronomy, making the subject 


extremely fascinating. e book reads like a story and many wonders are 
agra -s —_ — 

. ‘ ITT TG > fs r , ith many Illustrations, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, AnD Mr. Forster Robson, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, Paper, is, 6d. net. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
Eroatway House, 63-74, CARTER LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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THE 
NEW IMPERATIVE 


HETHER we will or not, the 
W war has been the dividing 
line between one epoch 

of the spirit and another. Pos- 
sibly to a remoter eye than ours 
what went before and what will 
come after will not appear to have 
a frontier more absolute than that 
which separates two phases of a 
single movement ; it is also possible 
that the break will seem sudden and 
abrupt, like an old Roman road 
ending high in air on a cliff-edge. 
It may prove to have been “of 
spiritual advantage that material 
civilization should again become, for 


CONTENTS 


THE NEW IMPERATIVE ... ove ee -» 165 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE, sy _ Lytton 
Srracuey, Part II. - Poe - 166 


WHISTLING OF BIRDS, sy GRANTORTO.. ec 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND, sy G. SANTAYANA: 
II. Toe Two PARENTS OF Viston , 168 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES oe “se ee 
POETRY : 

Who are These? by Henry King 

Parti Carre, by Henry King ... 
REVIEWS: 

The Disappointed Age... 

The Post-Georgians 

The Biology of War 

Two Novels of Worth ... 

The Heart’s Desire 


moratorium ?—civilization and the 
tradition are moribund. They arethen 
nothing more than the secret language 
of a little band of old believers. 
Perhaps they never were really 
anything more. But they believed 
they were; they were allowed and 
encouraged to believe they were. 
Possibly they will be encouraged 
still to believe in their own 
sovereignty. After all, they showed 
themselves gullible enough, and there 
is no obvious reason why the attempt 
to gull them should not be renewed. 
Nevertheless, we believe that they 
will not be deceived again, not, at 
least, for many years; and this new 
realism will be the quality which will 
distinguish the coming epoca from 








the majority of men, rudimentary. 
The choice between material com- 
fort and intellectual leisure may 
become a dilemma, so that plain 
living would be the _ necessary 
condition of high thinking instead 
of its fitful accompaniment. Un- 
fortunately, this Stoic, yet not un- 
inviting vista is not the only one 
wecan discern. Material impoverish- 
ment may also degrade the spirit, 
at least for a season long enough to 
outlast the life of anyone now in the 
springtime of his intellectual powers. 
We may be so much the children of 
our age that nothing less than a 


SCIENCE : 


F NE ARTS 


MUSIC 


Concerts ... 
DRAMA 


Spiritual Crisis 


Murray 


An Ethiopian Saga 


The Place of Science, by S. ... 
The Needs of Biology ... coe 
Societies—Forthcoming Meetings 


Jean Marchand, by Roge Fry - 
Exhibitions of the Week by J G.... 


“ Mrs, Bach ’ by Edward J. Dent ... 
Rostand and M. Lorane by J S 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 

Letters from France by Paul bvigied 


The Gospel of ™ pe, by J. Middleton 


Two French Novels 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


that which went before it. The 
spirit is now like a man who has 
learned that he is suffering from a 
mortal disease. His brain begins to 
work transparently clear. He has 
nothing but a polite and incredulous 
smile for the protesting friends who 
tell him he will live to be as old as 
Methuselah and as_ glorious as 
Solomon. They bore him. More- 
over, they distract him from his 
182 work. To his new vision it is clear 
how much there is to do. He does 
not believe that there is anything to 
be gained by doing it; he knows 
that death may overtake him at any 
moment and all his achievements 


I, The 


184 
185 
186 190 





century will suffice to wean us from 





our comfortable mother, and in 

the process we may gtow to old 

men, and eventually die without having achieved 
immunity from infant maladies. 

And if by the compulsion of material conditions we 
may be driven to make our choice between the life 
of the spirit and the life of ease, on the spiritual 
side the decree nisi has already been made absolute. 
The decision of the spirit is taken; it could fall only 
in one way. It accepts and realizes the truth that 
Teason and imagination have no validity in the real 
world; it also knows that the only civilization that 
can rightly wear the name, and the only tradition that 
is not merely animal, are based upon reason and 
imagination. Civilization and the tradition are no 
more than the homage paid to reason and 
imagination by mankind at large. When the habit 
ofhomage has been lost—and who knows whether it 
May not have been lost for ever during this four years’ 


crumble into indistinguishable dust. 
Yet the desire that his work should 
be perfect and without flaw consumes him with a 
hundred times fiercer flame. He sees a new satisfaction, 
and is assailed by a new imperative. 

And this new imperative is categorical, though not 
in the sense in which Kant persuaded himself that his 
was. It is a paradoxical imperative, deriving its 
strength and urgency from the very realization that it 
is not universal, and may even cease to be felt at.all. 
We begin to see that the life of the spirit, because it 
must henceforward be lived in and for itself, may be 
triumphant as it never could have been while it was 
enthroned; and we begin to understand, translated 
into subtler loyalties, the impulse and the victory of 
those Roman senators who took theiz solemn seats in 
the Capitol and arranged their robes with the greater 
dignity because the republic over which they ruled had 
been overwhelmed by the barbarian onset. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE 
IL. 


HE rumour of Lady Hester’s exploits had spread 
I through Syria, and from the year 1813 onwards 
her reputation was enormous. She was 
received everywhere as a royal, almost as 
a supernatural, personage: she progressed from town 
to town amid official prostrations and popular 
rejoicings. But she herself was in a state of hesitation 
and discontent. Her future was uncertain; she had 
grown scornful of the West—must she return to it ? 
The East alone was sympathetic, the East alone 
was tolerable—but could she cut herself off for ever 
from the past? At Laodicea she was suddenly 
struck down by the plague, and, after months of 
illness, it was borne in upon her that all was vanity. 
She rented an empty monastery on the slopes of 
Mount Lebanon, not far from Sayda (the ancient 
Sidon), and took up her abode there. Then her 
mind took a new surprising turn ; she dashed to Ascalon, 
and, with the permission of the Sultan, began excava- 
tions in a ruined temple with the object of discovering 
a hidden treasure of three million pieces of gold. 
Having unearthed nothing but an antique statue, 
which, in order to prove her disinterestedness, she 
ordered her appalled doctor to break into little bits, 
she returned to her monastery. Finally, in 1816, she 
moved to another house, further up Mount Labanon, 
and near the village of Djoun; and at Djoun she 
remained until her death, more than twenty years 
later. 


Thus, almost accidently as it seems, she came to 
the end of her wanderings, and the last, long, strange, 
mythical period of her existence began. Certainly the 
situation that she had chosen was sublime. Her house, 
on the top of a high bare hill among great mountains, 
was a one-storied group of buildings, with many 
ramifying courts and out-houses, and a garden of 
several acres surrounded by a rampart wall. The 
garden, which she herself had planted and tended 
with the utmost care, commanded a glorious prospect. 
On every side but one the vast mountains towered, 
but to the west there was an opening, through which, 
in the far distance, the deep blue Mediterranean was 
revealed. From this romantic hermitage, her singular 
renown spread over the world. European travellers 
who had been admitted to her presence, brought 
back stories full of Eastern mystery; they told of 
a peculiar grandeur, a marvellous prestige, an imperial 
power. The precise nature of Lady Hester’s empire 
was, indeed, dubious; she was in fact merely the 
tenant of her Djoun establishment, for which she paid 
arent of {20a year. But her dominion was not subject 
to such limitations. She ruled imaginatively, trans- 
cendentally ; the solid glory of Chatham had been 
transmuted into the phantasy of an Arabian Night. 
No doubt she herself believed that she was something 
more than a chimerical Empress. When a French 
traveller was murdered in the desert, she issued orders 
for the punishment of the offenders; punished they 
were, and Lady Hester actually received the solemn 
thanks of the French Chamber. It seems probable, 
however, that it was the Sultan’s orders rather than 
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Lady Hester’s which produced the desired effect 
In her feud with her terrible neighbour, the Epi; 
Beshyr, she maintained an undaunted front, She 
kept the tyrant at bay ; but perhaps the Emir, who 
so far as physical force was concerned, held her in 
the hollow of his hand, might have proceeded to 
extremities, if he had not received a severe admonish. 
ment from Stratford Canning at Constantinople 
What is certain is that the ignorant and superstitioys 
populations around her feared and loved her, ang 
that she, reacting to her own mysterious prestige 
became at last even as they. She plunged into astro}. 
logy and divination ; she awaited the moment when 
in accordance with prophecy, she should enter 
Jerusalem side by side with the Mahdi, the Messiah - 
she kept two sacred horses, destined, by sure signs, 
to carry her and him to their last triumph. The 
Orient had mastered her utterly. She was no longer 
an Englishwoman, she declared ; she loathed England: 
she would never go there again ; if she went anywhere 
it would be to Arabia, to ‘‘ her own people.” | 

Her expenses were immense—not only for herself 
but for others, for she poured out her hospitality with 
a noble hand. She ran into debt, and was swindled 
by the money-lenders ; her steward cheated her, her 
servants pilfered her ; her distress was at last acute. 
She fell into fits of terrible depression, bursting into 
dreadful tears and savage cries. Her habits grew more 
and more eccentric. She lay in bed all day, and sat up 
all night, talking unceasingly for hour upon hour to 
Dr. Meryon, who alone of her English attendants 
remained with her, Mrs. Fry having withdrawn to more 
congenial scenes long since. The doctor was a poor- 
spirited and muddle-headed man, but he was a good 
listener ; and there he sat while that extraordinary 
talk flowed on—talk that scaled the heavens and 
ransacked the earth, talk in which memories of an 
abolished past—stories of Mr. Pitt and of George IIL, 
vituperations against Mr. Canning, mimicries of the 
Duchess of Devonshire—mingled phantasmagorically 
with doctrines of Fate and planetary influence, and 
speculations on the Arabian origin of the Scottish clans, 
and lamentations over the wickedness of servants; 
till the unaccountable figure, with its robes and its 
long pipe, loomed through the tobacco-smoke like some 
vision of a Sibyl in a dream. She might be robbed and 
ruined, her house might crumble over her head; but 
she talked on. She grew ill and desperate ; yet still 
she talked. Did she feel that the time was coming 
when she should talk no more ? 

Her melancholy deepened into a settled gloom 
when the news came of her brother James’s death. 
She had quarrelled with all her English friends, except 
Lord Hardwicke—with her eldest brother, with her 
sister, whose kind letters she left unanswered; she 
was at daggers drawn with the English consul at 
Alexandria, who worried her about her debts. Ill 
and harrassed, she hardly moved from her bedroom, 
while her servants rifled her belongings and reduced 
the house to a condition of indescribable disorder 
and filth. Three dozen hungry cats ranged through 
the rooms, filling the courts with frightful noises. 
Dr. Meryon, in the midst of it all, knew not whether 
to cry or laugh. At moments the great lady regained 
her ancient fire; her bells pealed tumultuously for 
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hours together ; or she leapt up, and arraigned the 
whole trembling household before her, with her Arab 
war-mace in her hand. Her finances grew more and 
more involved—grew at length irremediable. It was 
in vain that the faithful Lord Hardwicke pressed 
her to return to England to settle her affairs. Return 
to England, indeed! To England, that ungrateful, 
miserable country, where, so far as she could see, they 
had forgotten the very name of M1. Pitt! The final 
blow fell when a letter came from the English authori- 
ties threatening to cut off her pension for the payment 
of her debts. Upon that, after dispatching a series 
of furious missives to Lord Palmerston, to Queen 
Victoria, to the Duke of Wellington, she renounced 
the world. She commanded Dr. Meryon to return 
to Europe, and he—how could he have done it ?— 
obeyed her. Her health was broken, she was over 
sixty, and, save for her vile servants, absolutely 
alone. She lived for nearly a year after he left her— 
we know no more. She had vowed never again 
to pass through the gate of her house; but did she 
sometimes totter to her garden—that beautiful garden 
which she had created, with its roses and its fountains, 
its alleys and its bowers—and look westward at the 
sea? The end came in June, 1839. Her servants 
immediately possessed themselves of every moveable 
object in the house. But Lady Hester cared no 
longer : she was lying back in her bed—inexplicable, 
grand, preposterous, with her nose in the air. 
LYTTON STRACHYO. 





WHISTLING OF BIRDS 


HE frost held for many weeks, until the bird 
were dying rapidly. Everywhere in the 
fields and under the hedges lay the ragged 

remains of lapwings, starlings, thrushes, redwings, 
innumerable ragged, bloody cloaks of birds, whence 
the flesh was eaten by invisible beasts of prey. 

Then, quite suddenly, one morning, the change came. 
The wind went to the south, came off the sea warm and 
soothing. In the afternoon there were little gleams 
of sunshine, and the doves began, without interval, 
slowly and awkwardly to coo. The doves were cooing, 
though with a laboured sound, as if they were still 
winter-stunned. Nevertheless, all the afternoon they 
continued their noise, in the mild air, before the frost 
had thawed off the road. At evening the wind blew 
gently, still gathering a bruising quality of frost from 
the hard earth. Then, in’ the yellow-gleamy sunset, 
wild birds began to whistle faintly in the blackthorn 
thickets of the stream-bottom. 

It was startling and almost frightening, after the 
heavy silence of frost. How could they sing at once, 
when the ground was thickly strewn with the torn 
carcases of birds? Yet out of the ev ening came the 
uncertain, silvery sounds that made one’s soul start 
alert, almost with fear. How could the little silver 
bugles sound the rally so swiftly, in the soft air, when 
the earth was yet bound? Yet the birds continued 
their whistling, rather dimly and brokenly, but 
ap the threads of silver, germinating noise into 

e air 


It was almost a pain to realize, so swiftly, the new 
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world. Le monde est mort. Vive le monde! But the 
birds omitted even the first part of the announcement, 
their cry was only a faint, blind, fecund “ vive /”’ 

There is another world. The winter isgone. There 
is a new world of spring. The voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land. But the flesh shrinks from so 
sudden a transition. Surely the call is premature, 
while the clods are still frozen, and the ground is 
littered with the remains of wings! Yet we have no 
choice. In the bottoms of impenetrable blackthorn, 
each evening and morning now, out flickers a whistling 
of birds. 

Where does it come from, the song? After so long 
a cruelty, how can they make it up so quickly? But 
it bubbles through them, they are like little well-heads, 
little fountain-heads whence the spring trickles and 
bubbles forth. It is not of their own doing. In their 
throats the new life distils itself into sound. It is the 
rising of the silvery sap of a new summer, gurgling 
itself forth. 

All the time, whilst the earth lay choked and killed 
and winter-mor tified, the deep undersprings were quiet. 
They only wait for the ponderous encumbrance of the 
old order to give way, yield in the thaw, and there they 
are, a silver realm at once. Under the surge of ruin, 
unmitigated winter, lies the silver potentiality of all 
blossom. One day the black tide must spend itself 
and fade back. Then all-suddenly appears the crocus, 
hovering triumphant in the rear, and we know the 
order has changed, there is a new régime, sound of a 
new Vive ! vive ! 

It is no use any more to look at the torn remnants 
of birds that lie exposed. It is no longer any use 
remembering the sullen thunder of frost and the 
intolerable pressure of cold upon us. For whether we 
will or not, they are gone. The choice is not ours. 
We may remain wintry and destructive for a little 
longer, if we wish it, but the winter is gone out of us, 
and willy-nilly our hearts sing a little at sunset. 

Even whilst we stare at the ragged horror of birds 
scattered brcadcast, part-eaten, the soft, uneven cooing 
of the pigeon ripples from the outhouses, and there is 
a faint silver whistling in the bushes come twilight. 
No matter, we stand and stare at the torn and unsightly 
ruins of life, we watch the weary, mutilated columns 
of winter retreating under our eyes. Yet in our ears 
are the silver vivid bugles of a new creation advancing 
on us from behind, we hear the rolling of the soft and 
happy drums of the doves. 

We may not choose the world. We have hardly any 
choice for ourselves. We follow with our eyes the 
bloody and horrid line of march of this extreme winter, 
as it passes away. But we cannot hold back the 
Spring. We cannot make the birds silent, prevent 
the bubbling of the wood-pigeons, We cannot stay 
the fine world of silver-fecund creation from gathering 
itself and taking place upon us. Whether we will 
or no, the daphne tree will soon be giving off perfume, 
the lambs dancing on two feet, the celandines will 
twinkle all over the ground, there will be new heaven 
and new earth. 

For it is in us, as well as without us. Those who can 
may follow the columns of winter in their retreat from 
off the earth. Some of us, we have no choice, the spring 
is within us, the silver fountain begins to bubble under 
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ow breast, there is a gladness in spite of ourselves. 
And on the instant we accept the gladness! The first 
day of change, out whistles an unusual, interrupted 
pean, a fragment that will augment itself imperceptibly. 
And this in spite of the extreme bitterness of the 
suffering, in spite of the myriads of torn dead. 


Such a long, long winter, and the frost only broke 
yesterday. Yet it seems, already, we cannot remember 
it. It is strangely remote, like a far-off darkness. It 
is as unreal as a dream in the night. This is the 
morning of reality, when we are ourselves. This is 
natural and real, the glimmering of a new creation that 
stirs in us and about us. We know there was winter, 
long, fearful. We know the earth was strangled and 
mortified, we know the body of life was torn and 
scattered broadcast. But what is this retrospective 
knowledge ? It is something extraneous to us, extra- 
neous to this that we are now. And what we are, and 
what, it seems, we always have been, is this quickening 
lovely silver plasm of pure creativity. All the morti- 
fication and tearing, ah yes, it was upon us, encom- 
passing us. It was like a storm or a mist or a 
falling from a height. It was entangled upon us, like 
bats in our hair, driving us mad. But it was never 
really our innermost self. Within, we were always 
apart, we were this, this limpid fountain of silver, then 
quiescent, rising and breaking now into the flowering. 


It is strange, the utter incompatibility of death with 
life. Whilst there is death, life is not to be found. It 
is all death, one overwhelming flood. And then a new 
tide rises, and it is all life, a fountain of silvery bliss- 
fulness. It is one or the other. We are for life, or we 
are for death, one or the other, but never in our essence 
both at once. 


Death takes us, and all is a torn redness, passing into 
darkness. Life rises, and we are faint fine jets of silver 
running out to blossom. All is incompatible with all. 
There is the silvery-speckled, incandescent-lovely 
thrush, whistling pipingly his first song in the black- 
thorn thicket. How is he to be connected with the 
bloody, feathered unsightliness of thrush-remnants just 
outside the bushes There is no connection. They 
are not to be referred the one to the cther. Where one 
is, the other isnot. Inthe kingdom of death the silvery 
song is not. But where there is life, there is no death. 
No death whatever, only silvery gladness, perfect, the 
otherworld. 


The blackbird cannot stop his song, neither can the 
pigeon. It takes place in him, even though all his race 
was yesterday destroyed. He cannot mourn, or be 
silent, or adhere to the dead. Of the dead he is not, 
since life has kept him. The dead must bury their 
dead. Life has now taken hold on him and tossed him 
intc the new ether of a new firmament, where he bursts 
into song as if he were combustible. What is the past, 
those others, now he is tossed clean into the new, across 
the untranrslatable difference ? 


In his song is heard the first brokenness and uncer- 
tainty of the transition. The transit from the grip of 
death into new being is a death from death, in its sheer 
metempsychosis a dizzya gony. But only for a second, 
the moment of trajectory, the passage from one state 
to the other, from the grip of death to the liberty of 
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newness. Ina moment he is in the kingdom of wonder, 
singing at the centre of a new creation. 

The bird did not hang back. He did not cling to his 
death and his dead. There is no death, and the dead 
have buried their dead. Tossed into the chasm between 
two worlds, he lifted his wings in dread, and found 
himself carried on the impulse. 

We are lifted to be cast away into the new beginning, 
Under our hearts the fountain surges, to toss us forth, 
Who can thwart the impulse that comes upon us? It 
comes from the unknown upon us, and it behoves us to 
pass delicately and exquisitely upon the subtle new 
wind from heaven, conveyed like birds in unreasoning 
migration from death to life. 

GRANTORTO, 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 


II. THE TWO PARENTS OF VISION 


T would seem that when a heavenly body ceases 
to shine by its own light, it becomes capable of 
breeding eyes with which to profit by the light 

other bodies are shedding; whereas, so long as 
it was itself on fire, no part of it could see. Is life 
a gift which cooling stars receive from those still 
incandescent, when some ray falls upon a moist spot, 
making it a focus of warmth and luminous energy, 
and reversing at that point the general refrigeration ? 
It is certain, at any rate, that if light did not pour 
down from the sun no eatthly animal would have 
developed an eye. Yet there was another partner 
in this business of seeing, who would have flatly 
refused to undertake it, had the sole profit been the 
possibility of star-gazing. 

Star-gazing is an ulterior platonic homage which we 
pay to our celestial sources, as a sort of pious acknow- 
ledgment of their munificence in unconsciously beget- 
ting us. But this is an acknowledgment which they 
are far from demanding or noticing, not being vain or 
anxious to be admired, like popular gods; and if we 
omitted it, they would continue to perform their 
offices towards us with the same contemptuous 
regularity. Star-gazing is, therefore, a pure waste of 
time in the estimation of the other partner in vision, 
besides celestial light—I mean, that clod of moist 
eatth which the light quickens, that plastic home- 
keeping parent of the mind, whom we might call old 
mother Psyche, and whose primary care is to keep 
the body in order and guide it prudently over the 
earth’s surface. For such a purpose the direct rays of 
the sun are blinding, and those of the moon and stars 
fit only to breed lunatics. To mother Psyche it seems 
a blessing that the view of the infinite from the earth 
is so often intercepted ; else it might have sunk into 
her heart (for she has watched through many a night 
in her long vegetative career), and might have stretched 
her comfortable industrious sanity into a sort of 
divine madness or reason, very disconcerting in het 
business. Indeed, she would never have consented to 
look or to see at all, except for this circumstance, that 
the rays coming from heavenly bodies are reflected by 
earthly bodies upon one another ; so that by becoming 
sensitive to light the Psyche could receive a most 
useful warning of what to seek or to avoid. Instead 
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of merely stretching or poking or sniffing through the 
world, she could now map it at a glance, and turn 
instinct into foresight. 

This was a great turn in her career, wonderful in its 
tragic possibilities, and something like falling in 
love; for her new ert brought her a new pleasure and 
a new unrest, purer and more continual than those 
drowsy end terrible ones which she knew before. 
Reflected light is beautiful. The direct downpour of 
light through spece leaves space wonderfully dark, 
and it fells on the eerth indiscriminately upon the wise 
and the foolish, to warm or to scorch them; but the 
few rays caught by solid matter or drifting vapour 
become prismatic, soft, and infinitely varied; not 
only reporting truly the position and material diversity 
of things, but adding to them an orchestration in design 
and colour bewitching to the senses. It was not the 
stars but the terrestrial atmosphere that the eyes of 
the flesh were made to see; even mother Psyche can 
love the light, when it clothes or betrays something 
else that matters; and the fleshly-spiritual Goethe 
said most truly: Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das 


Leben. 
G. SANTAYANA. 


WHO ARE THESE ? 


Wuo are these who torment me with laughter on their lips, 
Who speak with one another, 

Calling aloud and singing like men leaped out of ships 

To a new-found land of plenty ; and one outstrips 
Their company like to my brother ? 


Nay, but they all are like to him ; their voice 
Would cheat my ear and smother 
My unbelief. They are pard-like and swift in their poise 
As he was when once he leaped to the sudden encounter of joys. 
And yet I know they are other. 


Let me stop my ears and remember. Was his singing 
After this fashion, indeed ? 

Surely the memory-ghost who is stealthily winging 

Up from the past comes void without form, comes bringing 
Not him, but the aching desire of him, freed. 


Their song is fainter. Let me remember. Was ever 
My phantom brother indeed ? 
Was he more, was he less than a soul-child born in the fever 
Of aching desire ? Could the grim shears of destiny sever 
Him to a disparate being decreed ? 


Lo! he comes with his face wing-covered. Is it I who cover 
My face with bloodless hands ? 
In my heart his slow pulse thrills ; slowly I rise high over 
This stained fragment of eternity and hover 
Above the infinite sameness of grey sands. 


No more their swift running torments me : still is the song 
They sang to one another 
Their laughter hath never been : none pard-like from out of the 
throng 
Sped forth calling aloud to mock my memory of wrong. 
I have found thee, my angel brother. 
HENRY KING, 
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REVIEWS 
THE DISAPPOINTED AGE 


THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED Man. By W. N. P. Barbellion. 
With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. (Chatto & Windus. 
6s. net.) 

T this disquieting conjuncture of the stars tragedy 

A seems to be heaped on tragedy. We call upon 

the chill comfort of our minds to be assured that 
we are not victims, but men with the proud privilege of 
having seen the texture of life stripped of its embroideries ; 
yet though we ask for the assurance we listen to it only 
distractedly. By no determination can we achieve con- 
stant immunity from the illusion that other destinies are 
in store for ourselves. The tragedy remains a tragedy, 
for all our effort to see it as a commonplace. We insist 
that it is grotesque, abnormal, all but impossible; a tyran- 
nous irruption into human purposes, instead of a part 
of their very substance. The effort to desire life as it 
is leaves us exhausted, and we sink back upon the lotus 
couch of the belief that life is as we desire it. 

There we murmur that the war was a nightmare, and 
so persuade ourselves by the incantation of a word that 
it has dissolved like a nightmare; there we say that the 
career and death of W. N. P. Barbellion was a mons- 
trosity, an aberration of our kindly mother, Life, who, 
peradventure, slept while the body of one of her glorious 
children was being devoured by worms. Or, waking a 
little from our lotus bed, we will say that he did indeed 
suffer undeservedly, but that his pains are requited, like 
those of Keats, by a measure of immortality. The truth 
is that we will say anything on earth to preserve our 
belief in an immanent justice. Indeed, we have to sav 
something. ‘‘One can’t live in rebellion,’’ said Ivan 
Karamazov most truly. Our business is with life, and 
we have to suit our creed to our need. 

Nevertheless, it is sometimes salutary to try to square 
one’s creed with the facts; the endeavour may create a 
need. Barbellion, who was a man of scientific genius, 
showed his genius most clearly in this, that, knowing 
himself condemned to die, he set before himself the one 
scientific task he could achieve in the time allowed him. 
He presented the world with the fact of himself. The 
fact was complex enough, although we can reproduce it 
here only in the baldest outline. Barbellion was the son 
of a newspaper reporter in a West-Country town. One 
day at school he swopped some stamps for another boy’s 
birds’ eggs; on another day an errand-boy took him off 
to show him a thrush’s nest in the fork of an oak-tree 
in the woods. That was the liberating vision which 
determined Barbellion’s life, so far as the determination 
lay in his hands. 

In my childhood my enthusiasm ley like 2 watch-spring, coiled 
up cnd hidden inside me until that thrush’s nest 2nd eggs seized 
hold of it by the end and pulled it out by degrees in a long silver 
ribbon. 

The passion for natural history was thenceforward 
dominant. Though he, too, had to be a reporter, he 
worked at science in a fury of impatient desire. The 
‘* Journal’ begins when Barbellion was thirteen and the 
fever for knowledge had him fast. At fifteen his ill-health 
began; at sixteen he was apprenticed reporter; at seven- 
teen he was already writing : 

As long as he has good health, 2 man need never despair. Without 
good health, I might keep a long while in the race, yet as the goal 
of my «.mbition grew more znd more unettainzble, I should surely 
remember the words of Keats and give up. There is no fiercer 
Hell than the failure of a great ambition ! 

At eighteen he could see and write like this: 


Among the Ozk Saplings we seemed enveloped in a cloud of 
green. The tell green grasses threw up a green light cgainst the 
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young green of the Oaks, and the sun managed to trickle through 
only here and there. Bevies of swinging blue-bells grew in patches 
among the grass. Overhead in the Oaks I heard secret leaf w..ispers 
—those little noiseless noises. Birds and trees and flowers were 
secretive and mysterious like expectant motherhood. All the 
live things plotted together, having the same big business in hand. 
Out in the sunlit meadows there was a different influence abroad. 
Here everything was gay, lively, irresponsible. The brook prattled 
like an inconsequential schoolgirl. The Marsh marigolds in 
flamboyant yellow sunbonnets played ring-a-ring-a-roses. 


At twenty he was offered a small appointment at the 
Plymouth Marine Laboratory; immediately after he had 
accepted it, his father had a paralytic stroke, and Bar- 
bellion was compelled to resign. At twenty-one he secured 
an appointment in the British Museum. 

From this time forward his illness became chronic. 
Five months after he had come to London, he wrote : 

This continuous ill-health is having a very obvious effect upon 
my work and activities. With what courage I possess I have 
to face the fact that to-day I am unable to think or express myself 
as well as when I was a boy in my teens—witness this Journal. 
I intend to go on, however. I have decided that my death shall 
be disputed all the way. . . . Whenever the blow shall fall, some 
sort of a reaction must be given. Heine flamed into song. 
Beethoven wrote the 5th Symphony. So what shall I do when 
my time comes ? 

Still, death was a fear, not a certainty. ‘‘ I don’t really 
mind being like this,’’ he wrote a year later, ‘‘ I almost 
thrive on the excitement.’’ But the excitement was not 
quick and overwhelming enough. The sense of frustrated 
activity found expression in an admiration of ‘‘Dinosaurs’”’ 
—‘‘ Balzac completing his Human Comedy, Napoleon, 
Roosevelt.’’ Twice in his journal he quotes with delight : 

“T could eat all the elephants of Hindustan and pick my teeth 

with the spire of Strassburg Cathedral.” 
He was full of anger against the confinement of his life. 
Rich and wonderful things seemed to be passing him by. 
Slowly he gained the conviction that he would not live 
to achieve fame as a man of science in the accepted sense, 
and with it came the desire to live in and for his 
‘** Journal.’’ It was the expression of the self that could 
find no expression in life; it was to be his posthumous 
vindication. 

For a long time past (he wrote in 1914) my hope has simply 

been to last long enough to convince others of what I might have 
done—had I lived. 
Nevertheless, the fear of death was still only a fear. After 
long hesitations he married. On November 27, 1915, 
his doctor gave him a sealed letter to the medical officer 
who was to examine him for the Army. Barbellion hap- 
pened to know the recruiting doctor. 

So... I went to-day and was immediately rejected as soon as 
he had stethoscoped my heart. The certificate therefore was not 
needed, and coming home in the train I opened it out of curiosity . . . 

I was quite casual and thought it would be merely interesting 
to see what M said. 

It was. 

“Some 18 months ago,”’ it ran, ‘‘ Mr. Barbellion showed the just 
visible symptoms of ,” and although this fact was at once 
communicated to my relatives it was withheld from me, and M 
therefore asked the M.O. to respect this confidence and to reject 
me without stating on what grounds. 

Thenceforward Barbellion did what the books said he 
would. They allowed him twelve months before taking 
to his bed and twelve months after. He died punctually 
at the end of 1917. The last entry in his journal is dated 
October 21, 1917. It reads: ‘‘ Self-disgust.’’ What 
exactly that entry means we do not know. Probably it 
does not mean spiritual disgust. Barbellion’s disease 
was one which directly affected the spinal marrow. His 
nervous controls were gone, and his disgust was doubt- 
less that felt by a man who becomes conscious that he 
is impotent as a child. We believe the spiritual condition 
in which he faced his death is more truly expressed at 
the end of the last long entry on October 12, 1917 
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I am only twenty-eight, but I have telescoped into those few 
years a tolerably long life; I have loved and married, and haye 
a family ; I have wept and enjoyed ; struggled and overcome, ang 
when the hour comes I shalJl be content’ to die. 

That he had loved, and been loved, and of the quality 
of this love, let this witness: 

What delights me is to recall thet our love has evolved. It diq 
not suddenly spring into existence like some beautiful sprite, Jt 
developed slowly to perfection—it was forged in the white heat 
of our experience. That is why it will always remain. (Aug. 3}) 

Your love, darling, impregnates my heart, touches it into calm, 
strongly beating life so that when | am with you | forget I am 4 
dying man. It is too difficult to believe that when we die true 
love like ours disappears with our bodies. (Sept. 1p. 

His wife had known of his disease at the time of 
their marriage. 

Those are the broad outlines of the fact of Barbellion. 
It will be said, with a certain superficial truth, that it js 
not a typical fact. His was an isolated case, indeed, but 
it was isolated in the experimental sense of the word 
rather than the sentimental. His case was more closely 
observed than the others; but, in spite of its tragic par- 
ticulars, it was one among many. In the last few years 
hundreds of thousands of young men of Barbellion’s age 
have had unwillingly to face the certainty of premature 
death ; and of these there were many with as much genius 
as he possessed. He was the child of his age, a represen- 
tative of his generation. His frustration was typical, his 
passionate desire to reveal the truth of himself not rare; 
his incapacity for life and resentment against it were, 
characteristically, not balanced by any ecstatic assertion 
of the ideal. There have been no Shelleys among his 
contemporaries. It was not a quixotic orientation which 
made shipwreck of their lives; they had no orientation 
at all. 

They were the desolate victims of a miasi.a of spiritual 
sordidness, in whose mist their ineffectual lights flickered 
for a moment and went out. They were caught in the 
meshes of the greatest net that has, within human memory, 
been dragged through the shoal of mankind. They knew 
more than their forerunners, but they were less adequate 
to their knowledge; they had more occasion for rebellion, 
yet they were less rebellious; foreknowledge of failure 
haunted them. Truly Barbellion was not alone. One has 
but to look round upon the achievements of his contem- 
poraries to see how thin and feeble has been the job of 
their creative energy. What novel of the generation 
which followed Mr. Wells, Mr. Conrad, and Mr. Bennett 
can, for instance, be compared for scope and _veri- 
similitude with this journal of Barbellion, or with Keeling’s 
letters? Because we have no standards and we are dis- 
inherited by the tradition we can be persuaded by sedulous 
entrepreneurs that ours is an epoch of creative activity. 
In truth, it is an epoch of etiolation wherein the archi- 
tectonic secret has been lost. We have now a sham 
tradition and a sham rebellion, a sham society and a sham 
social satire; if good and great work is being done, it is 
being done in secret, as Barbellion’s journal was written. 

That is not, indeed, great work, but it is good work. It 
puts us in possession of a fact, with which we have to 
square our creeds and our opinions of ourselves. Bar- 
bellion is a manifestation of the way of the universe with 
us, and of our way with the universe. One of these Is 
a constant. The necessary adjustment must be made with 
the other. If we wish to build, we must build not on 
ourselves alone—that will be, at the best, to repeat Bar- 
bellion—but upon our constant relation to the constant. 
Once we make that relation firm, we shall at least have 
a landmark in the mist, from which we can safely set 
forth on that triangulation of experience which is creation. 
Before we have gone far in the quest, we shall, in all 
probability, find ourselves within hailing distance of the 
tradition we have lost. 
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THE POST-GEORGIANS. 


Waerrs: A THIRD CycLteE. Poems by Osbert Sitwell, Aldous 
Huxley, Arnold James, Alvaro de Guevara, Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Iris Tree, Sherard Vines, and Edith Sitwell. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
4s, 6d. net.) 


look for individuals; but people who are keen on 

literature look for groups. They are easier to find, 
easier to talk about, and their multiplied activity is 
more inspiriting to watch than the silent struggles of 
asingle man. Within limits, a group is even a useful 
thing. Its purpose and justification is advertisement ; 
and the best work requires the best advertisement ; and a 
dozen people can attract more attention together than 
dispersedly ; and if they can attract enough attention, 
some of them may be able to make a living. But when 
writers gather together not for advertisement, or forget 
that it is for advertisement, and believe that they really 
like each other’s company between covers, then their 
souls or the actualities of their bodies are in danger. 
They come to resemble each other more and more, and, 
like members of a family in old age, they become simply 
instances of a type. All that is now left of the Georgian 
Poets is what we may call the family features. 


“Wheels,” gva@ anthology, has assuredly made an 
impression from the start. It somehow or other, and 
without the actual accomplishment of any of the 
performers exciting much astonishment, indicated that an 
hour had struck, a mode had passed, that a new fashion 
had arrived. The new fashion was not in all respects 
so very new, but the most unexpected, and therefore the 
newest mode is to take the last but one and remake it. 
So the daffodil and the rainbow and the cuckoo were to be 
put away, and the Harlequinades of the harlotry players 
and the Columbines of Verlaine and Symons to be had 
out again. We are all relieved from a certain tension, 
as at the accession of Charles II. ‘‘ Wheels’”’ affected 
us as the painted furniture at Messrs. Heal’s affected 
those who were weary of the furniture of William Morris, 
and as the furniture of Morris must have afiected people 
coeval with Morris. ‘‘ Wheels” marked a change in 
fashion. Vers libre and Cubism already existed, but 
“Wheels” at least acknowledged the fact; it showed 
a willingness to experiment, a tolerance of various 
emotions, and a complete indifference to simplicity. 
This last item is most important: for the previous 
literary mode had been wholly corrupted by simplicity. 


Great simplicity is only won by an intense moment 
or by years of intelligent effort, or by both. It represents 
one of the most arduous conquests of the human spirit : 
the triumph of feeling and thought over the natural 
sin of language. The triumph may be of greater or less 
importance: in Gautier it is a triumph of technique— 


|’ we are passionately devoted to good literature, we 


Le squelette était invisible 
Au temps heureux de l’art paien ; 


in greater poets a triumph of simple vision— 


Dans l’hiver, la morte saison 
Lorsque les loups vivent de vent; 


or in Dante the 


Poi si rivolse, e parve di costoro 

Che corunno a Verona il drappo verde 
Per la camMpagna ; e parve di coloro 

Quegli che vince e non colui che perde. 


Here the image and the syntax are quite simple: the 
feeling is infinitely complex. Simplicity is merely a 
means, a means of direct contact. It is a virtue of 
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expression. Simplicity was not hard won by the 
Georgians, it was given them by the fairy, and so, 
securely simple in their hearts, they neglected the more 
pharisaical virtue of simplicity in expression. ‘‘ Wheels,” 
by contrast, has stood on the side of intelligence. It 
recognized that there are some pretty complicated feelings 
in life, which are worth a little pains to express. None 
of its members has yet found the great simplicity. 
They have found a formula; the poets resemble each 
other too closely, and that is a pity because they do not 
really resemble each other at all. 


Mr. James and Mr. Vines are negligible. Miss Tree 
becomes tiresome, and shows no gain in technique. Don 
Alvaro de Guevara’s two small poems are not sufficient 
basis for searching criticism. Mr. Huxley is one of the 
few younger poets who have written a few interesting 
poems, which express very well feelings characteristic of 
adolescence. But his exhibits in this ‘‘ Wheels” threaten 
him—if not with the grave—at least with the Bloomsburial 
of his genius. His French poem is a private exercise, 
like a set of upper-form hexameters. In his prose poems, 
which occupy the rest of his allotment, he has made the 
mistake of going for a model to Laforgue instead of to 
Rimbaud. The prose poem is an aberration which is 
only justified by absolute success. Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
is best when he is himself, and worst when he is most 
cyclical. ‘‘ Clavichords”’ is a cyclical failure, but his 
“Youth and Age” and “This Generation’’ (allowing 
for some stilted phrasing in the latter) are much better 
stuff than that of the war poets. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
can also be cyclical; his expression is at times 
exasperatingly formulated, yet he is probably the only 
one of these poets for whom it is worth while even to 
struggle toward simplicity of expression. He would 
appear on internal evidence to be the most dissatisfied 
with himself; he is tortured with verbiage, but out of 
the midst of it he suddenly hauls a good Elizabethan 
line. In his best poems there has always been an 
insight, a unit of vision; most often its grave is strewn 
with artificial flowers, but there has been a living thing. 
He is capable of something exceptional, to be won by 
infinite labour. 


In a smaller way, Miss Edith Sitwell has arrived at 
more nearly perfect accomplishment than her brother. 
She is the only writer on whom the cyclical garments 
look well. She has, of course, her own vices. She has 
looked too long on modern painting: her colours are 
crude and exaggerated. The sun is very bright; the 
grass is very green, and dotted with red parasols and 
negroes. Her bird is the parrot, or perhaps macaw. 
There are weaknesses of technique: “ twixt,” “I fain,” 
“did kill’’ ; in two successive poems faces are in cubes ; 
more than once the light is “ sequined.’’ Yet her coloured 
furniture is so cleverly done, at times, that we wonder 
whether she is not fully justified in doing nothing else, 


Flames, bright singing birds that pass, 
Whistled wares as shrill as grass 
(Landscapes clear as glittering glass). 
Whistled all together : 

Papagei, oh Papagei, 

Buy our greenest fruits, oh buy 
Melons misty from the gloom... . 


Sharp each bird tongue shrills and hisses, 
Parrot-voices shrieking bane ; 

Down comes every spangled shutter 
With a sudden noise like rain. 


This is much better done than ‘‘ Goblin Market.’’ Miss 
Sitwell can be depended upon, in work like this, never 
to be ridiculous. She is unusual among contemporaries 
in that she cannot fall into vulgarity or cheapness. Two 
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or three of her poems have moments of a greater serious- 
ness, but her success has hitherto been due to her 
deliberate choice of her own limitations. 

Every one of the writers of ‘‘ Wheels’’ must make a 
choice. They can either hang together, and make a 
small place for themselves in the history of literature 
by being the interesting fashion of a day, or they can 
choose to run the risk of being individuals. If they 
choose the former, they will live to see a new and perhaps 
worse fashion succeed theirs. If they will make the 
choice of standing each for himself, some of them will 
instantly disappear in oblivion; the rest will have an 
opportunity of being lonely and unappreciated and above 
the possible mutations of public taste. 


THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 


THE BIoLoGy oF War. 3y Dr. G. F. Nicolzi, sometime Professor 
of Physiology at Berlin University. Translated by Constance 
A. Grinde and Julian Grande. (Dent. 21s. net.) 


VER since Darwin became popular, it has been 
kK customary, among the half-educated public, to 
regard war as part of the biological struggle for 
existence, out of which all that makes us so wise and 
noble is supposed to have developed. There is much 
truth in this view as regards struggles involving bar- 
barous races. The migrations that preceded and accom- 
panied the fall of the Roman Empire almost certainly 
led to the victors leaving a larger number of descendants 
than the vanquished. And the acquisition of North and 
South America by the white races was possible because 
they were better fighters than the Indians. But biological 
success—that is, leaving a large number of descendants— 
requires many conditions besides success in war, and may 
even go to the vanquished when the conquerors are 
civilized or not very numerous. Our conquest of India, 
for example, has increased the population of that country 
through sanitation, economic improvements, internal 
peace, etc., while the necessity for a British garrison has 
had some effect in diminishing our own birth-rate. The 
Chinese have been defeated in every war they have fought 
for many centuries, yet they are the most populous race 
in the world Negroes are incompetent fighters, but in 
the tropics they show no signs of dying out. The effect 
of war on race is, therefore, not a simple question, and 
deserves to be studied with care. 

The victors in war can always secure biological 
supremacy if they are willing to exterminate the women 
and children of the vanquished. But this method, of 
which the Book of Joshua affords the classic example, 
is now not practised with any thoroughness by civilized 
races. When it is abjured, war is followed by peaceful 
intercourse, and it is this subsequent stage, not war itself, 
that decides the biological victory. What the result will 
be depends upon many factors, which differ according 
as there has or has not been much previous intercourse 
between the belligerents. When there has not, the result 
is likely to be determined, as in Wells’s ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds,’’ by comparative immunity to bacteria. It is 
this, rather than war, that has enabled us to supplant the 
aborigines of America and Australasia, and its absence 
that has prevented us from supplanting the Chinese or 
the Hindus. But where, as in the recent war, the nations 
involved have had much previous intercourse and are at 
about the same level of civilization, the main factors are 
likely to be economic and sociological. Among modern 
Europeans. the poorer classes and nations have usually 
the larger birth-rate, and even the larger excess of births 
over deaths. In so far as defeat impoverishes a nation 
more than victory, we may, therefore, expect some bio- 
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logical advantage to the defeated. The effect is, of 
course, increased if the defeated are disarmed while the 
victors keep armies of occupation in their territory, since 
the men in an army abroad are likely to have tewer 
children than men living at home. 

There is more difficulty in ascertaining the biological 
effect of war within a nation. It used to be customary, 
among the more bloodthirsty intellectuals, to defend war 
on account of its supposed admirable eugenic effects; byt 
this argument is seldom heard now, since it implies 
disrespect to those who have been killed. It is clear that 
there is a tendency, in war, to the destruction of the 
more healthy, the more courageous, and the more public. 
spirited; on the other hand, intelligence, at least in the 
form of cunning, is a help to survival, since it requires 
skill to escape conscription. But such qualities are hardly 
to be regarded as hereditary, and therefore do not concern 
the biologist. 

Dr. Nicolai’s book deals with only a few of the topics 
which its title would lead one to expect, but discusses 
many questions quite unconnected with biology. It is a 
courageous book, honest and politically clear-sighted. 

The friends of Europe and the opponents of a fratricidal 
European war probably never felt so lonely as now . . . We are 
like a little ant forced to fight, without a single other ant near to 
help her, and a hundred paces from her nest. 


It seems to him as if the piping of a rat-catcher had 
cast a spell over other men. 

Very, very few indeed are they to whom the rat-catcher pipes in 
vain. Cool and unconcerned, like children or aged persons, do they 
go through life ; but they are not to be envied, for in secret they 
long, perhaps most of all, once more to be able to make fools of 
themselves along with the rest of mankind. 

The author begins by setting forth what ought to be, 
but is not, a commonplace among men of science, that 
Man’s real struggle is not against his fellow-men, but to 
subdue and exploit the forces of nature. He holds out 
hopes of a time when it will be possible, he maintains, to 
utilize the sun’s energy directly, not only in such derivative 
forms as coal, plants and waterfalls. When that time 
comes, the earth will be able to support a population of 
six human beings for each square metre—not perhaps a 
very seductive vision for those among us who already 
find solitude hard to obtain. He does, however, succeed 
in proving, what indeed is obvious, that co-operation and 
science can de more to increase our material well-being 
than even the most prolonged and complete success in 
war. Moral well-being, we have been told, is furthered 
by war, even if material prosperity is not; but he has 
equally little difficulty in demolishing this argument of 
the militarists. It cannot be said, however, in spite of 
the author’s wide and varied erudition, that ‘‘ The Biology 
of War’’ is a contribution to learning, or that its funda- 
mental philosophy is very clear. In his hopes of progress 
he relies mainly upon moral factors, such as the realisation 
that mankind is an organism, rather than upon those 
technical and material factors which seem, in reality, the 
decisive forces in human development. Nevertheless, the 
book is full of good sayings, such as :— 

To whomsoever God gives an army, He sooner or later gives the 
war belonging thereto. 

There is nothing on earth more contemptible than practical 
politics when they conflict with idealism. 

War stirs us to the very depths of our being . . . it is perhaps 
the last great carouse of which even a degenerate nation can 
dream. Such simple things as truth and beauty, freedom and 
progress, evoke merely a tired smile, like that of an old man recalling 
his youthful follies. Something stronger and more tangible in the 
way of a stimulant is needed to arouse enthusiasm, Such 4 
stimulant for a nation is war—-for an old man, wine. 

The translators have not done their work well. They 
have added foot-notes of doubtful wisdom, on one occasion 
denying an officially-admitted fact. 
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They have inserted in the text passages from ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall’ and ‘* Prometheus Unbound,”* calmly stating, in 
a note: 

Professor Nicolai does not quote either Tennyson or Shelley, but 
we have quoted them because they, in transcendent language, 
express exactly his meaning. 

Nevertheless, we owe them thanks for translating the 
book at all. Whatever other purpose the book may serve, 
t certainly proves that intellectual courage, disinterested 
thought, and love of humanity could exist among German 
intellectuals even at the height of war. 


TWO NOVELS OF WORTH. 


CHRISTOPHER AND CoL_umBus. By the author of ‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.’’ (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Waat Not. By Rose Macaulay. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


siderable number of novels concerned with the 

fortunes of young females who fly out of the home 
nest, one is almost tempted to believe that they are 
written by the forsaken parents themselves. The mind 
conjures up a vision of those solitary ones sitting by the 
bedside of their wounded pride, and distracting it from its 
pains with these horrific tales of the torments and disasters 
which must inevitably overtake the bold, guilty stray. 
Who else would find the same gloomy relish in making the 
very worst of it—in picturing a path one simply cannot see 
for lions ? Who else would dare to end upon that lullaby 
note—with such a sting in it !—the peaceful, happy ending 
with the good simple man whom she might, far more suit- 
ably and comfortably, have met in her own mother’s draw- 
ing-room ? 

One likes to think that the escaped children are too happy 
to bother about proving their parents to be wrong. Never- 
theless, one does wish sometimes that their song was not 
quite without words. True, no bird, however golden, flies 
fully fledged from the nest up into the sun. But trying 
your wings, so long as you are perfectly certain that you 
have wings to try, so long as you are confident that you 
fall only to rise again, and that all these little essays 
and flutters are but the prelude to exquisite flight, need 
not of necessity be tragic. 

Christopher and Columbus, the twin orphans and heroines 
of ‘‘ Elizabeth’s’’ novel, are, indeed, the most unconscious 
but radiant little proofs to the contrary, in spite of the fact 
that they do not fly of their own accord, but are quite 
unmercifully thrown at a tender age, at just seventeen, 
with their hair still in gold and silver pigtails and with 
“perambulator faces,’ from England to America, in the 
middle of the war, by that loyal British citizen their Uncle 
Arthur. 

It is true, the poor man had provocation. For although 
they had been brought up to love England and Milton and 
Wordsworth above all other loves by their mother, Uncle 
Arthur’s sister-in-law, they were the children of a German 
father, a von Twinkler. And whenever they opened their 
mouths, which was very often, out their disgraceful r’s 
came rolling right under the infinitely suspicious and 
patriotic noses of Uncle Arthur's friends. This was not 
to be borne ; Uncle Arthur did not bear it. He equipped 
them with two introductions, two hundred pounds and two 
second-class fares, and sent them flying. The delightful 
miracle is that, helped by Mr. Twist, of Twist’s Non- 
orig Teapot fame, from the very first moment they 

ew. 

We shudder to think what might have happened had the 
twins not been twins, but Anna-Rose and Anna-Felicitas 
rolled into one, and had Mr. Twist not been “a born 


[’ one pauses to consider the nature of that very con- 
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mother.”” America certainly did not help them. That 
great heart beat very fast and hard at the sight of their 
innocence and childish unbroken courage, but curiosity, 
suspicion and the tingling air of scandal set it going ; 
America turned her broad back, but looked over her 
shoulder and coldly, frigidly stared. So well is the devas- 
tating quality of that glance conveyed that it might serve 
as a warning never to go to America with nothing but your 
own watery reflection in the mirror for prop and comfort, 
for a shadow twin, as it were, and never to find yourself 
in America with a young man who does not glory, as Mr. 
Twist gloried in the fact of his being a mother. 

But, after all, when the triumph of the twins is 
complete even to wedding bells, these two advantages, 
great as they are, do not explain it wholly. -Above and 
through everything runs their laughter—their laughing 
comment upon the grown-up world and its ways. And 
this it is which is irresistible. 

We are still very dazed, very dumb and stiff after the 
four years’ winter sleep; the winter has lasted too long ; 
our sleep has been like death. We are dazed creatures, 
“lizards of convalescence,” creeping back into the sun. 
And then, in the quiet, we hear Christopher and Columbus 
laughing—laughing at everything. Is it not cruel to 
make merry after such a winter? But they themselves 
are spring. Round-eyed and even a little unsteady, they 
wander among these preposterous grown-ups, the big, fat, 
cold blooded ones and the lean elderly prying ones, never 
dreaming that these same grown-ups could, in an instant, 
turn—not into lions, perhaps, but into malignant toads 
and spiders. 

Elizabeth appreciates their danger, for the minds of the 
toads and spiders are open books to her. But having them 
by heart, she, with her delicate impatient pen, is not in the 
least tempted to make a solemn copy of them. All that she 
wants she can convey with a comment—ata stroke. There 
is a whole volume for one of our psychological authors 
in Mr. Twist’s quarrel with his mother; she dismisses it 
in a little chapter. 

And therein perhaps lies her value as a writer; she is, 
in the happiest way, conscious of her own particular vision, 
and she wants no other. She is so enchanted with the 
flowers growing in the path she has chosen that she has 
not, as the twins might say, a “single eye to spare” 
for her neighbours. In a world where there are so many 
furies with warning fingers it is good to know of some one 
who goes on her way finding a gay garland, and not 
forgetting to adda sharp-scented spray or two and a bitter 
herb that its sweetness may not cloy. 

‘“What Not,’’ Miss Rose Macaulay’s brilliant little 
comedy, is played in a vastly different world. One does 
not dream of questioning the large freedoms enjoyed by 
the heroine, Miss Kitty Grammont; one can only admire 
her excellent control of them. Dare we hope that this 
fascinating creature is the forerunner of the business 
woman, the “ political ’’ woman, the woman whose business 
it is to help govern the country ? Miss Macaulay presents 
us to her when she is attached to the Ministry of Brains— 
a vast organization which has been started after the war 
to control, stimulate, reward and punish the brains of the 
nation, and to safeguard the intellects of the Great Unborn. 
The wonderful system of classification with which we have 
become so familiar serves this time a twofold purpose: it 
not only registers the mental category of every man and 
woman in England, it also tells him or her whom to marry 
and whom not to marry. Miss Grammont, whose brains 
were of the highest order, was classified ““A;’’ but the 
Minister of Brains, for all his brilliant powers, was uncer- 
tificated for matrimonial purposes because of mental 
deficiency in his family. He was ‘‘ A” (Deficiency), and 
thereby hangs the tale. Moving spirits though they are 
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of Brains Week, the Mental Progress Act, the Mind Training 
Bill and the great Explanation Campaign, they find their 
official co-partnership inadequate, and as though these 
obstacles were nothing more than convenient stiles to lean 
across, like any simple two, they fall in love. Realizing 
“it will come out as certainly as flowers in spring or the 
Clyde engineers next week,” they marry. And it does 
come out. The dreadful truth wrecks the Ministry of 
Brains and ruins their careers, but leaves them “ laughing 
ruefully.”’ 

This is the bare theme from which Miss Macaulay com- 
poses her ingenious and delightful variations. Although 
one feels her fertility of invention is so great that nothing 
would be easier for her than to obtain an “ easy efiect,” 
it is their chief excellence that each one is as unexpected as 
the last. It is only in the enjoyment of Miss Macaulay’s 
nice sense of humour, matched with her fine, sensitive 
style, that one realizes how rarely the two qualities are 
found together. Weare so accustomed to the horse without 
the rider, roaming very free, or the rider very desperate, 
looking for the horse. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE Mostyn sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s was, from the point of view 
of the bibliographer, one of the most interesting of recent years ; it 
contained some fifty sixteenth-century plays, seventeen of them 
undated. The earliest of them was Medwall’s ‘“‘ Fulgens and 
Lucres,”’ which, as it was printed by John Rastell at his first address, 
dates from before 1520, like Medwall’s other interlude,‘‘ Nature.’’ 
This fetched the highest price in the sale, £3,400. The next highest 
price was obtained for ‘‘ Fedele and Fortunio,” £3,020, probably on 
account of its Shakespearian interest. It has been attributed to 
Anthony Munday, but this was only one of Payne Collier’s mystifica- 
tions ; Halliwell-Phillipps appears to have seen a copy with the 
dedication by M.A., and Collier made a conjectural emendation of 
A.M. which every one since has accepted on his authority. So exit 
Munday. The 364 lots made an average of over £112 each, which, 
when we remember that many of them were late seventeenth century, 
and would not have fetched more than a pound or two in an ordinary 
sale, is an amazing result. As a consequence we may assume that 
our public libraries will find it impossible to fill up any gaps that 
may at present exist in their collections, and must in future depend 
upon gifts from private benefactors. The British Museum secured 
two of the less important plays : Heywood’s ‘“‘ Rape of Lucrece ’”’ 
and the anonymous “ Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero ”’ ; while 
the attempt to purchase for the Bodleian the interlude oi ‘‘ There 
sytes ’’ unfortunately failed. Some idea of how the collection was 
got together may be formed from the signature of Miles Blomefyld, 
the well-known Bury St. Edmunds alchemist and book-collector of 
Elizabeth’s reign, on ‘‘ Fulgens,” and that of ‘‘ Thomas Mostyn of 
Gloaddath ” (that is, Gloddaeth, a seat of the Mostyn family) in 1672; 
when he was just of age, and, as heir to a rich baronetcy, was 
probably seeing life in London, 

The sale held on April 8-11 contained a number of illuminated 
manuscripts, chiefly fifteenth-century French Hore, a large number 
of miniatures from fifteenth-century illuminated manuscripts, 
several from a fine Angers book, a small collection of Blake drawings, 
several very fine old English bindings in the Grolier style, made for 
Thomas Wotton, a first folio Shakespeare, a number of rare incun- 
abula, a first edition of Jonson, and one of FitzGerald. The fourth 
day’s sale was devoted to autographs, and contained, besides the usual 
royal and historical letters, a Napoleon collection, the letters of 
Ruskin and Rossetti to F. S. Ellis, some reports from Florence 
Nightingale, C. L. Dodgson’s letters to his sister and his niece, and 
some Pepys papers. 

WALKER TRUST 

THE TRUSTEES OF T' WALKER Trust (associated with the 
University of St. Andrews), who alittle over a year ago awarded 
prizes for essays on “ Prayer,’”’ are now offering a group of 
prizes for essays on “ Spiritual Regeneration as the Basis of 
World Reconstruction.’’ The prizes include four Students’ 
Prizes of {25 each ; four Workers’ Prizes of {25 each ; and an 
open prize of £200. In the case of students and workers, the 
prizes offered are allocated to four divisions—one to Great 
Britain and Ireland, one to other parts of the British Empire, 
one to the United States of America, and the fourth to other 
countries. Those who wish to obtain copies of the conditions 
respecting the prizes should apply to the Secretary of the 
Walker Trust, Rothes, Markinch, Fife. A representative 
selection of the essays on prayer will be published next autumn 
by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title ‘‘ The Power of Prayer.”’ 
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THE HEART’S DESIRE 


Towarps NEw Horizons. By M. P. Willcocks. (Lane, 5s. net.) 
THE War AND MEn’s Minps. By Victoria de Bunsen, 


L 
5s. net.) Case. 


HESE two books are symptomatic of that mental 
unrest which is the most characteristic feature 
of our time. Scepticism is now the attitude 

ot, perhaps, the majority of people towards every 
department of thought. Nothing is immune; all the 
“immutable ’’ principles of politics, art, science, philo. 
sophy, are now not merely doubted, but vigorously attacked. 
Certainly much of this scepticism is ill-grounded; much 
is the result of ignorance and confusion of thought. But, 
whatever the quality of its intellectual justification, this 
mental unrest has very solid grounds in instinct. The 
detached observer can trace all the disturbance to two main 
causes : the emergence of a growing number of people who 
find their personal experience in conflict with the dogmas 
of society, and the recent comparatively rapid growth in 
the strength and extent of the altruistic feeling. There 
is always a certain number of people too sensitive to the 
promptings of their own nature and to the lessons of 
experience to be content with the standards of thought and 
conduct accepted by the ‘normal’; man. The resulting 
mental conflict leads, in extreme cases, to insanity, and 
in others to those characteristics which society describes 
as degenerate, vicious, or eccentric. There was reason 
before the war to suppose that the number of such people 
was increasing, but the great and prolonged repression of 
natural modes of thought and feeling exercised by the war 
affected a large number of people who, until then, had been 
able to accept the dogmas of society without pronounced 
discomfort, and who, but for that additional repression, 
would have lived and died healthy-minded normal citizens. 
A genuinely instinctive and passionate rejection of social 
dogma on a single point is sufficient to shatter the instinc- 
tive belief that the judgments of society are ultimately 
infallible. The belief in infallibility once gone, a diffused 
scepticism results. All those dogmas which were before 
unquestioned, backed as they were by general opinion, are 
now doubted. The doubt is as little a matter of reason 
as was the previous acceptance; it is merely that “ faith” 
has been destroyed. 

The new scepticism would, in any case, have invaded 
politics, but here it has been enormously reinforced by the 
growth in the altruistic feeling. This growth was very 
marked in the latter quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of the twentieth ; its most prominent mani- 
festation was, of course, the spirit of internationalism. The 
size of the unit within which altruism operated had become 
larger and larger, passing, in the history of the race, from 
the tribe to the nation, until now it is apparent that nothing 
short of the boundaries of the planet itself will serve to 
contain it. The political thinking of the “ normal’’ man 
(who is now, perhaps, in the minority) is not adequate to 
this new spirit, and as the political leaders of all countries 
are, for the most part, members of the normal type, we 
have that clash of political ideals which is so marked a 
feature of our age. 

The sceptics have, in nearly every instance, embraced 
the new doctrine of internationalism with fervour. The 
rationalized accounts they give of their devotion vary: 
some are content to point out that internationalism pays— 
we avoid expenditure on armaments—while to others it 1s 
quite frankly a new religion. Their writings on political 
subjects inevitably have much in common, for the issues 
are clear-cut. Empire v. League of Nations in external 
politics and some form of Socialism v. Capitalism in home 
affairs are stereotyped alternatives. Nothing essentially 
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new can be said on these subjects. What is interesting in 
each new book is not so much the arguments as the spirit 
that informs them. 


Miss Willcocks, for instance, champions the League of 
Nations, Socialism, the class-conscious labouring masses 
and Freedom. It is in her conception of freedom that we 
find what is essentially hers. It is a conception which 
determines her attitude to all the questions she discusses. 
At bottom it is mystical. We are referred to “‘ the prin- 
ciple of the increasing purpose,” and told that now, as 
always, its mandate will be obeyed—its mandate being, 
of course, that things shall come about as Miss Will- 
cocks desires. The freedom she desires is described as 
“ ynlimited ”’ ; it is expressed as the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

« Self-determination means ultimately no State structure at all, 
put liberty for every man to follow the bent of his will as 
decided by nothing but the authority of the God within himself.” 

This is its political aspect. In the arts it means the 
abandonment of all tradition and the return to the 
primitive. 

There is nothing for it but to start again ; to make for the leap- 
ing-off place once more, this time with an entirely different objective 
before us. And the leaping-off place is the child’s, the savage’s 
absorption in life, movement, colour-play, in sensation devoid of 
memory, either bitter or sweet. 

In philosophy instinct is to be preferred to reason. In 
morals there is to be perfect freedom ; sin is a ‘‘ matter of 
pathology.’” We see that scepticism is here complete and 
profoundly instinctive. The rationalizations offered by 
the author are purely perfunctory, and are often couched in 
language which shows that she has no real acquaintance 
with the subjects she is discussing. For this reason it is 
not necessary to refute them. The importance of the book 
depends on its representative character. We have no 
means of estimating this, but we are inclined to think that 
the psychological state here depicted is not uncommon. 


Mrs. Bunsen’s book also is full of the new questionings, 
but chiefly as they affect religion. Like Miss Willcocks, 
she is much concerned with the relative status of instinct 
and reason, but, although she finds the case against reason 
very strong, she is not yet resolved to abandon it. From 
the importance this question assumes in both books we 
can only suppose that it is a vital issue to a large number 
of people. It is difficult to discover its grounds. Science 
has apparently been discredited in some way, but chiefly 
by itself. 

The new conception of which scientists hint to us—the whirl of 
energies, the shiftings and interfusions, the clashing forces—has 


taken the place of the old conception of unalterable, mechanical law, 
of rigid ‘‘ cause and effect,’’ of continuous evolution. 


And, speaking of the new developments in psychology : 


Yet more and more, as the ramifications of human nature were 
realized by the new investigations was the conviction deepened 
that the laws which govern the human mind are different in nature 
and in scope to those which operate in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Different principles must be applied. 


We find the meaning of these statements very elusive, 
but they seem intended to convey a distrust of science. 
This distrust, combined with the influence of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy, has, we are told, led to reason being ‘“‘dethroned”’ 
in many minds. Instinct is to take its place. This con- 
clusion is obviously of great importance to religion. 

It is a long step onwards to true religion when it can be proved 


that reason is incapable of establishing the truth. Reason in religion, 
then, can be dispensed with. 


In spite of science and philosophy, however, Mrs. Bunsen 


‘has not lost all faith in reason. It seems to her that the 


great authoritative names are against reason, but she still 
sees it as “a light that glows where other lights burn low, 
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a flag that waves where others droop.” We applaud this 
sentiment, the more heartily because we think that what 
she takes to be the thunder of hostile giants is only the 
noise of the fulling mills heard in the night. 


AN ETHIOPIAN SAGA 


An ETHIOPIAN SAGA. By Richmond Haigh. (Allen & Unwin. 
5s. net.) 


T isa bold venture to write heroics of South Africa, for 
the memories of this generation still enshrine the 
picture of Umslopogaas and his magic circle, as 
sacred to this realm of epic as Silver and Pew in the 

domain of pirate treasure. Yet those who can read 
sagas with concentration will follow to their satisfaction 
the doings of Jamba, his fights, and his mating with Mama- 
lubi, the maiden in whose movements were strength and 
gracefulness. Ethiopian this saga is not, if the fit sense 
of the word be pressed to Abyssinia ; as a Saga it is simple 
of diction, so that it does not arrest the fancy with neat 
flights of detail, and therefore, like a true saga, it is fitter 
to be told by word of mouth over the firelight under the 
stars than read in super-civilization. So also is it with 
fairy tales, which will ever find favour with babes, no 
matter how simple their setting, if only the nursery jongleur 
will vivify his puppets with ichor of his own personality. 

To apply a test of success to any European attempt to 

represent some less civilized expression of thought is not 
easy. The mind at once recalls the classic examples of 
Rasselas, Vathek, Hajji Baba, and Shagpat for a base for 
comparison. The first-named, the Ethiopian saga of Dr. 
Johnson, was never, as far as we know, translated into 
Amharic ; it was reserved for Hajji Baba to meet with the 
honour of being turned into Persian, and no higher compli- 
ment could be paid to its fascinating and accurate pictures 
of the East. Such a touchstone is, course, a very 
high standard, and yet it might be said that Mr. Haigh’s 
book, as a straightforward description of the ways of a 
primitive people which he clearly knows and loves, told as 
a saga of bucolic emotions arising from love and death and 
war, comes near to meriting a similar recognition. Yet 
we doubt if it will altogether find favour ; the vigour and 
poetry of our recollections of Twala, Maiwa, and the rest 
can still afford to challenge all comers, safe in their cham- 
pionship of full-blooded emphasis. 


PARTI CARRE 


Yes, there is yet time to clutch at a straw 
To save myself from falling down from among the guests 
Headlong into the gaping maw 
Of her malevolent breasts. 


Cold, moon-cold, gleams the silver waiting to snatch 
At my desperate fledgling word on the wing. 
O thou Existent God, grant me to catch 
The meaning of anything ! 


‘‘T think it’s rather too laboured, too fine-drawn.”’. . . 
The storm has broken. The candle shade serene 
Glooms down upon the flotsam of a dawn 
In the place where I have been. 


For Lycidas is dead. Out of eternity 
A faint pipe shrills on the tendons of a soul 
That may in another life belong to me 
If I could skirt the iceberg finger-bowl, 


Far, far beyond the beacon candle-light, 
Climb the sheer, terrible rampart of her breasts, 
Reach upward to the Pole-Star out of the night, 
And again be one of her guests. 
HENRY KING. 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENCE 


HE conception of science as a body of thought 

I embracing the whole of our rational convictions 

about reality has hardly yet been generally reached 
Man is still so far from being a rational animal that 
the application of rational methods of inquiry to all branches 
of his experience is still instinctively resisted—as if reason 
were an alien and hostile intruder. Beliefs which are held 
with passion, being the expression of instinctive preferences, 
are felt not to belong to the “‘ sphere” of science. On all 
questions where his passions are strongly engaged, man 
prizes certitude and fears knowledge. Dispassionate 
inquiry is welcomed only when the result is indifferent. 
Nearly every great scientific generalization has incurred 
the odium theologicum—which is not the exclusive possession 
of theologians—from the Copernican hypothesis to the 
theory of herd instinct. That science, although continually 
wounding men, should nevertheless have progressed, is 
evidence that it serves impulses deeply rooted in man’s 
nature. The great scientific innovator, like the great 
altruist, is treated with ignominy by the society whose 
deepest instincts he lives to serve. 

Science, the child of irrational impulse, has inherited 
something of the parental character. Its history reveals 
it as purblind and fumbling, with no clear vision of its aim, 
no premonition of its imperial state. Unlike philosophy, 
it did not aspire to universal dominion. It was content to 
investigate the particular instance, and did not reject a 
certain incoherence in explanation rather than accept a 
generalization which did not spring from its own ground. 
lt refused foreign assistance, but kept its independence. 
That scientific men did not always understand that science 
must, from its nature, be autonomous, is evident from the 
history of every particular science. Even as late as 
Descartes it was considered quite natural to deduce pheno- 
mena from metaphysical principles ; and an admixture of 
mythical elements is not entirely absent from some branches 
of science, even at the present day. Science has not yet 
reached full consciousness of its proper ground and aims. 

The values served by science, in terms of which its claim 
to consideration is to be judged, have become more numerous 
as science has developed. The earliest scientific researches 
were concerned wholly with the particular event, with, at 
most, the vaguest inkling of large perspectives. The 
savage who discovers that the branch lying partly in the 
stream is not really bent, is prompted by the same localized 
and detached curiosity which led to most of the early 
scientific discoveries. Interest in the oddity of an event is 
undoubtedly the root of scientific observations. The more 
closely the events concern us, the more pregnant they may 
be with possible pleasure or pain, the greater the degree of 
abstraction necessary tosee them in their relations. Human 
beings remain miracles to us long after we have learned to 
predict the motion of a planet. Psychology is the latest 
of the sciences, not so much because of the intrinsic 
difficulty of its subject-matter as because our interest in the 
subject-matter is so vehement that it is almost impossible 
to be indifferent to the results. An intelligent fish would 
probably have found most of the painfully won results of 
human psychology fairly obvious. 

From the accumulation of facts and the attempt to see 
them in relation springs the scientific theory. With the 
construction of theories science enters on a new phase in its 
development, and serves a different set of human values. 
Its facts, the products of local curiosities, now take on an 
order, and serve the desire for comprehension. The 
apparently dissimilar becomes related ; law supervenes on 
chaos. The desire for knowledge becomes transformed 
into the desire for significant knowledge—significant 
primarily for contemplation, and secondarily for practice. 
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It is the scientific theory alone that gives to science its trye 
being and makes it worthy of a deep concern. The desire 
for comprehension is deeply roqted in human nature. 
Religious myths and philosophical systems arose jp 
obedience to this impulse. Science also exists to satisfy this 
craving, and the terms on which it does so are altogether to 
its advantage. The fact that it is an extension of common 
knowledge, and infers nothing that cannot be verified 
differentiates it from myth, and is the secret of the grave and 
serious satisfaction it affords. Those accustomed to this 
homely, invigorating atmosphere find the rarer air of much 
traditional philosophy quite insupportable. A certain 
indifference to other methods of describing reality becomes 
more evident as the years advance and the domain of science 
becomes more and more extended. Peaceful penetration 
takes the place of open warfare, and in face of rival systems 
men of science feel less inclined to disprove what they feel 
more at liberty to ignore. , 

Science still falls far short of affording complete compre- 
hension or of providing so finished a picture of reality that 
we feel no need of other speculations. The different 
sciences do not yet conspire to form one single coherent 
body of truth. The interstices between them are still 
sufficiently large to admit foreign interpretations. But 
the impulse to comprehension, which created science, will 
be justified by it: we may have so much faith. Even that 
moiety of mankind who care for little beyond pure immediacy 
will find that science alone can give them much of what they 
desire. Scientific theories possess a value even to those 
who are strangers to the pleasures of contemplation, for 
science has powerful reactions in the world of practice. 
To those who have lost their birthright it can offer a mess 
of pottage. 

Besides serving curiosity, comprehension and _ practice, 
science offers richly satisfying objects to the esthetic 
impulse. The language of esthetics is not far to seek in the 
writings of men of science, and were it not that the word 
arouses such a proprietary fury, we should agree, reviewing 
their motives and the kind of their satisfactions, to call them 
artists. The matter of the highest art, like that of true 
science, is reality, and the n.easure in which science falls 
short as art is the measure in which it is incomplete as 
science. All good philosophy, art or science partakes of 
the nature of the other two. When these three are 
regarded as one, each will have reached its apotheosis. 

S. 


THE NEEDS OF BIOLOGY 


THE QUANTITATIVE METHOD IN BioLocy. By Dr. J. MacLeod. 
(University of Manchester Press. 15s. not.) 
HERE are certain types of chemists and physicists 
| who affect a distrust of biological results, biological 
ideas, giving as their reason that biology is not 
an exact science, that it is observational, empirical, com- 
parative solely, not experimental, exact, or quantita- 
tive. They too often forget that, in the not-so-very- 
distant childhood of their own sciences, the same types of 
method were at first, and inevitably, followed ; and fail 
to discern, in the constructive elaboration which their 
researches now attain, that they are dealing with a body 
of phenomena of an essentially lower grade of complexity 
than those to be found in biology. The attempt to 
analyse the processes of life in an organism, it has been 
well said, is like trying to study physics and chemistry 
exclusively in volcanoes. Nay, further yet, their actual 
basic concept is simpler. What the physical chemist 
calls matter is to the biologist only a part of matter; 
for the fundamental stuff, the ‘‘ matter ’’ of the biologist, 
must be made to include the properties of mind as well. 
With some such reservations as these, the physico- 
chemical criticism is, however, well founded. It is 
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becoming ever clearer that biology to-day can only make 
rapid progress by adopting standardized quantitative 
working in all its branches. Exact mathematical methods 
alone, by their magic virtue, compressive and expansive 
at once, will enable us to pack the vast number of single 
biological facts into the bag of human intellect—or at 
east to pack them there in such a way that they can be 
afterwards taken out and used. In other words, the 
control of phenomena, one of the two ultimate ends of 
science, will only come fully to biology, as to other 
sciences, by the adoption of exact methods. a 

To this end Dr. MacLeod’s book is a helpful contribution. 
Not for him the disputes between Mendelian and 
Biometrician (proving, alas! that theological controversy 
ig as active as in the days of the great Councils) ; nor 
is he a Loebian, a Morganian, a Batesonian, or a 
de Vriesian. He does not start with an axe to grind 
or to make proselytes to a preconceived idea. In few 
words, his attitude might be thus defined :—‘‘ Experience 
in other fields has shown that the recording and handling 
of facts mathematically is the most compressed, the 
most flexible, in fine the best way, both for analysing 
and comparing sets of phenomena and for tapping the 
facts for after use. Let us, therefore, endeavour to see 
whether, and how far, biological facts can be mathematically 
recorded.” He wishes to see quantitative expressions 
supplant mere descriptions wherever possible, and would 
say that whereas every biologist is supposed to be able 
to read French and German, mathematics should be 
treated as another of his essential languages, and indeed 
as the most important of all. 

With this aim in view, he has given us in many ways 
an admirable book. He introduces some useful points of 
view, such as his fundamental assumption that a species 
(elementary species in a broad sense) should be regarded, 
and actually defined, as a chemical mixture; and some 
useful terms, such as gvadziion, to denote the change 
in characters or units to be seen along a growing axis— 
to take a simple example, the decrease in cell-breadth 
as you approach the tip of a multicellular plant-hair. 
He further points out that segregation may take place, 
by gradation, along an axis, as, for instance, in the 
grass Holcus mollis, where the sheaths of the leaves are 
downy at the bottom of the stem, but become entirely 
smooth, though by small steps, at the top. Investigation 
of such cases may well throw light on Mendelian problems. 

One might further urge that this line of investigation 
should be correlated with such work as that of Professor 
Child in America. From the study of flatworms chiefly, 
he comes to the conclusion (corroborated by the reviewer 
in some unpublished work on Ascidians) that the most 
differentiated—that is, perhaps, simply the most actively 
functioning—part of an organic system exerts a form of 
conirol (it is better to use the general term, since in some 
ways the influence appears inhibitory, in others activating) 
over the rest of the system. This ‘“‘ physiological 
dominance,” however, has only a limited radius of effect. 
It is naturally exerted most often by a centre (e.g., the 
head of a flatworm) at the extremity of an axis, and is 
most easily investigated in differentiated systems. In 
the examples of gradation given us by Dr. MacLeod 
we are shown the other end of the stick. He deals 
primarily with undifferentiated axes (systems), where only 
two disturbing factors are at work—a_ growing-point 


and the connection with the main body organism. 
It would appear, however, that grad us fading 
of intensity of a character along an ax something 
i common with the diminishing influenc dominant 
centre on the less differentiated parts, will pay 


both parties to try synthesis and a d attack. 
Later, Dr. MacLeod gives some inte curves of 
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gradation,’ comparing them profitably with curves of 
development. Nor does he omit the fascinating possibility 
of constructing curves, with geological time as one of the 
co-ordinates, from paleontological data. Of such curves 
however, he appears not to realize the full importance ; 
for they, once they could be at all accurately constructed, 
would be our first source of information as to the actual 
form of the progress of life in evolution. 

Dr. MacLeod’s chapter on the plasticity of organisms 
is good ; it is good, too, that he urges on the systematists 
the need for new methods—methods which will enable 
them both to give far more to, and to receive far more 
from, biological workers in all other branches. To digress 
for a moment, the author’s criticisms point us once more 
to biology’s main need to-day—a central body which 
shall correlate activities in different lines, allot research, 
and, most important of all, prescribe standard methods for 
the enormous and continuously increasing bulk of routine 
work, systematic, morphological, embryological, genetic, 
so much of which to-day is not fully utilized, but just 
“got through.” The establishment of a biological Versailles 
Council, laying down such standard and properly correlated 
methods, would do more to advance science in this country 
than any other single measure. ‘ 

Dr. MacLeod’s main fault, perhaps, is the general tendency 
of innovators, to exaggerate the importance of one’s own 
method. Science, let it never be forgotten, cannot be 
metaphysical; there is no absolute in science. Manu- 
facturers of tools do not claim that their particular 
products are good for all jobs, for it is comparatively 
obvious that a nut-cracker, for instance, is no use for 
boring holes, nor the best weapon for nail-driving. When 
men of science have realized that this holds good of their 
theories, laws, and points of view, and have seen that 
they should never—can never, in so far as they remain 
truly scientific—be more than intellectual tools of 
differentiated function, the greatest step in method will 
have been taken. Science will cease to sport with theology, 
and embark altogether upon rationalism. We can no 
more hope to crack the fagts of consciousness with the 
atomic theory than to unbutton the basis of chemical 
combination with Weber’s law. 

To take our particular instance. Although chromosome- 
worshippers often try to extend the power of their deity 
over far too large territories, yet that is no reason for 
not acknowledging what truth does reside in their ideas. 
The essential behind the chromosome theory and the 
Weismannian idea of inheritance is not really the chromo- 
somes, but rather the perception that organisms 
have been able to store up history, to fix adaptation, 
to transmit—not the reactions to experience themselyes— 
but a working model of them, from generation to 
generation. This is essential and indubitable fact. 
It is only with the identification of this store or reservoir 
with the chromosome that you enter the realm of theory. 
Dr. MacLeod, however, seems not to have grasped the 
fact itself; and his argument often suffers accordingly. 
He can only get over the gap thus left, by the raising 
of some of his own ideas from useful tools to unintelligible 
entelechies. Several times, for instance, he will make 
such a statement as that “ these phenomena are explicable 
by gradation,’ when it should be at once clear, and 
from his own reasoning, that gradation does not explain 
anything, but is only a restatement of facts—an admirable 
and convenient bit of shorthand description. 


But these are defects easily remediable. Dr. MacLeod, 
both in desire and execution, helps to point us to the 
right way for the future; and for this reason it can 
unreservedly be said that his book should be read, and 
with profit, by biologists of every category. 

j. S. H. 
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SOCIETIES 


SocrETy OF ANTIQUARIES. Apri 3.—Sir Arthur Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. James Berry read a paper on the fortified 
churches of Southern Transylvania. The large number of fortified 
churches and peasant fortresses (‘‘ Bauernburgen,’’ ‘‘ Burger- 
burgen ”) of Transylvania appezred to be less known in this 
country than their importance and interest warranted. They 
were mostly built by Saxon immigrants, and the existing examples 
of fortified churches dated chiefly from the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. These churches were frequently built on rising ground 
in the centre of a village or small town otherwise untortified. The 
churchayrds were often surrounded by high walls, sometimes 
double or triple, with bastions, towers and complicated entrance 
gateways or passages. The fortified church towers were often 
fitted with external galleries, or hourdes, and in some cases the 
churches had a double roof. In one example, Barornlaka, the 
north door of the church was fitted with a portcullis. Mr. Berry 
compared these Transylvanian churches with the well-known 
fortified churches of Albi and Les Saintes Maries in France, and 
with the few existing in the United Kingdom. [Illustrations were 
shown of the churches of Nagy Ajto, Keresztenysziget, Kereszten- 
falva, Birthelm, Kis Kapus and others, and of the Bauernburg of 
Rosnyo (Rosenau), and also of several churches in Roumania. 
These latter were not fortified, but were of interest as showing an 
Eastern influence predominating in their plan and architectural 
details. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— March 17.—Dr. G. E. Moore, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. A. E. Heath read a paper on ‘‘ The Scope of the 
Scientific Method.” 

Though the scientist makes a conscious effort to avoid anthropo- 
centric bias in his treatment of any field, this does not mean that he 
is confined to non-human fields. Ethical neutrality of method does 
not imply limitation to an ethically neutral subject-matter. 
Consequently it is held that the scientific method can be applied 
to any domain of experience. (1) This thesis is supported by the 
claim that what is attempted is always the complete description, 
by both qualitative and quantitative formule, of an unanalysed 
field of ‘‘ primary fact.’’ This is accomplished by the setting up of 
appropriate conceptual constructions by the two processes of 
abstraction and of generalization by analogy, the method being 
sterilized by constant reference back to primary fact. (2) It is 
then shown in detail that such synthetic ordering of a primary field 
is both possible and helpful in biology, political theory, history, and 
zsthetics—though in the more concrete fields only qualitative 
treatment is as yet possible. (3) Finally, it is contended that the 
business of philosophy is the analysis of the primary data accepted 
uncritically in each field. Its method is thus a “‘ reverse scientific 
method.”’ The one is ready to inétease hypothetical entities for the 
purposes of economical description, according to Mach’s principle ; 
the other limits entities to those left after radical analysis, according 
to Ockham’s principle of parcimony. And the two principles are 
not contradictory, but complementary. 


British NuMIsMATIC.—March 26.—Lieut.-Col. W. H. Morrieson, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
members: Messrs. S. N. G. Bailey, H. Platt Hall, John Martin, and 
G. Hamilton Smith. 

Lieut.-Col. Morrieson read a paper on the money current in 
Ireland during the latter part of the sixteenth century. Ina series 
of gild accounts, recently published by Dr. Henry F. Berry in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland the 
amounts disbursed are sometimes, though not invariably, specified 
as being in Irish currency, and sums ranging between one and two 
shillings are always entered in pence, a custom which seems to have 
prevailed until the eighteenth century. The chief interest lies in 
the entries for 1561, which record payments made in white testers, 
white groats, testers, groats, obols, and, in one instance, ‘‘ brown 
backs.”” The white testers and groats are evidently examples of 
Elizabeth’s second coinage of lloz. fine ; the other testers, groats, 
and obols named must belong to the various base coinages issued 
under Edward VI., Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth. It was 
suggested that the name “ brown back”’ indicated the very base 
testoons of Edward VI., which were ordered to be stamped with a 
portcullis, or a greyhound, according to the amount of silver they 
contained, and to pass at greatly reduced rates. A series of Irish 
coins illustrating the paper was exhibited. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


12—Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Spectrum Analysis and its 
Application to Atomic Structure,” Lecture VI., 
Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 


14—Mon. Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Problems of Food and their 
Connection with our Economic Policy,’”’ Lecture III., 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 


16—WEpD. Meteorological, 5. 
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Fine Arts 
JEAN MARCHAND 


Py NHERE are some thirty pictures by M. Jean Marchang 

now on view at the Carfax Gallery in Bury Street 

This gives one an occasion for reviewing the 
work of this comparatively young artist. M. Marchand 
belongs, of course, to the revolutionary movement of 
this century in that he derives the general principles 
of his art from Cézanne, but he is the most traditional 
of revolutionaries. Not by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination could one conceive of M. Marchand deliberately 
or consciously doing anything to astonish the public 
It is quite true that no genuine artist ever did, but some 
artists have found an added piquancy in the thought that 
inventions that occurred to them would in point of fact 
have this adventitious charm. But with M. Marchand 
such possibilities seem more remote than with most of 
his compeers. An extreme simplicity and directness of 
outlook and a touching sincerity in all he does are the 
most prominent characteristics of his work. Not that 
he makes one suppose him to be too naif to play tricks 
with his art ; on the contrary, one sees that he is highly 
self-conscious and intellectual, but that he knows the 
utter futility of any deliberate emphasis on the artist's 
part. He knows that any effect of permanent value 
must flow directly from the matter in hand; that it 
is useless to make anything appear more interesting or 
impressive than it is; that, whatever his vision is, it 
must be accepted literally, and without any attempt to 
add to its importance or effectiveness. 

In short, M. Marchand is a classic artist—one might 
almost in these days say a French artist, and count it as 
synonymous, but that one remembers that the French, 
too, have had their orgies of romantic emphasis, and 
have always ready to hand a convention of coldly 
exaggerated rhetoric. Moreover, if one thinks of a nearly 
allied painter such as Derain, whose work is so terribly 
interesting, one sees that to a quite peculiar degree M, 
Marchand exemplifies the sentimental honesty of the 
French. I leave the question open whether this is a 
moral trait, or is not rather the result of a clearer 
perception than we often attain to of the extreme futility 
of lying where art is concerned. 


Certainly one can imagine the temptations for a man 
of M. Marchand’s great technical ability to choose some 
slightly wilful or fantastic formula of vision and to exploit 
it for what it might bring out ; for M. Marchand was handi- 
capped in any competition for notoriety by the very 
normality and sanity of his vision. Compared to the 
descriptions of sketches in ‘“ Jane Eyre,’ his pictures 
would be judged to be entirely lackin’ in imagina- 
tion. He never tries to invent what he he~ not actually 
seen. Almost any of the ordinary things of life suffice 
for his theme—a loaf of bread or a hat left on the table, 
a rather vulgar French chateau restored by Viollet-le-Duc 
with a prim garden and decorous lake, a pot of aspidistra 
in a suburban window. These and the like are the subjects 
of his pictures, and he paints the objects themselves in 
all their vulgar everydayness. They do not become 
excuses for abstract designs ; they retain in his pictures 
all their bleak commonplaceness. 


Any one unfamiliar with his pictures who read such 
an account of his work might think M. Marchand wasadull 
literalist, whose mere accomplishment it is to render the 
similitude of objects. But such a conclusion would be 
entirely wrong. However frankly M. Marchand accepts the 
forms of objects, however little his normal vision distorts 
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or idealizes them, however consciously and deliberately 
he chooses the arrangement, he does build up by sheer 
method and artistic science a unity which has a singularly 
impressive quality. I heard some one say, in front of 
q still life which represented a white tablecloth, a glass 
tumbler, an earthenware water-bottle and a loaf of bread, 
that it was like Buddha. With such a description as 
| give of the picture the appreciation sounds precious 
and absurd ; before the picture it seems perfectly just. 
For M. Marchand has attained the reward of his inflexible 
honesty ; his construction is so solid and unfaltering, he 
puilds up his designs with such massive and direct handling, 
that without the slightest suggestion of emphasis, without 
any underlining, the effect comes through ; the material 
becomes expressive; he becomes a creator, and not a 
mere adapter of form. 

Naturally the exhibition which has prompted these 
remarks makes no attempt to recapitulate the story of 
M. Marchand’s development. But for the understanding 
of his personality it would have been interesting to show 
some examples of his Cubist period, since Marchand’s 
reaction to Cubism is typical of his nature. Cubism, like 
St. Paul, has been all things to all men—at least to almost 
all artists of the present generation. To some it has been 
a doctrine and a revelation ; to some it has been a con- 
venient form of artistic journalism ; to some it has been 
a quick road to notoriety, to some an aid to melodramatic 
effect. To M. Marchand it was just a useful method and 
a gymnastic. He used it for just what it could give 
him as an exercise in the organization of form. It was 
to him like a system of notation to a mathematician, a 
means of handling quantities which without it would 
have been too elusive and too infinite to grasp. By means 
of Cubism the infinity of a sphere could be reduced to 
half-a-dozen planes, each of which he could learn to relate 
to all the other planes in the picture; and the singular 
ease and directness of his plastic construction seem to 
be due to his early practice of Cubist methods. Having 
once learned by this process of willed and deliberate analysis 
how to handle complex forms, he has been able to throw 
away the scaffolding and to construct palpably related 
and completely unified designs with something approaching 
the full complexity of natural forms, though the lucid 
statement and the ease of handling which it actuates 
testify tc the effect of his apprenticeship in Cubism. Such 
a use of a theory—as a method, not as a doctrine—seems 
to me typical of M. Marchand’s balanced judgment, of 
his alert readiness to use any and every means that could 
conduce to his slow and methodical development, and 
hold out hopes of a continued growth. 

So far as concerns the later stages of his short career— 
for M. Marchand, so assured, so settled an artist, is still 
young—the exhibition at the Carfax Gallery is repre- 
sentative. There are several of the landscapes which he 
did in the South of France just before the war. In these 
he explored a peculiarly persuasive and harmonious scheme 
of colour, based on warm ochres, earth reds, and dull 
blues. These pictures have the envelopment and the 
sonorous harmony of some early Italian masters in spite 
of the frank oppositions and the vigorous scaffolding of 
modern design. In the later work done in the last year 
he shows a new sense of colour, a new sharpness and almost 
an audacity, if one can imagine so well-balanced a nature 
capable of audacity. He uses dull neutral colours, the 
dirty white of a cloudy sky, harsh dull greens and blacks, 
the obvious and unattractive colours that so frequently 
occur in nature ; but he uses them in such combinations, 
and with such accents of tone and such subtly prepared 
accordances and oppositions, that these obvious dull 
colours strike one as fascinating discoveries. This is 
the height of artistic science, so to accept the obvious and 
commonplace that it gives one the pleasant shock of 
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paradox. From what one can deduce from the present 
exhibition it seems hardly rash to foretell for him a solid 
and continually growing fame. ROGER Fry. 


EXHIBIT:iONS OF THE WEEK 


CONNELL GALLERY. Paintings by A. J. Munnings. 

Fine Art Socrety. Water-colours by A. W. Rich and 
Francis E. James, R.W.S. 

GRAFTON GALLERIES. Warinthe Air. Coloured'Photographs 
by the Royal Air Force, April to May. 

A much-misused dictum of Corot reads: ‘“‘ In painting there 
are but forms and values.”’ By this the artist did not mean 
that the painter should be preoccupied with forms and values 
as an end in themselves ; he meant merely that they are the 
only media through which the painter can explain his sense 
of the multiplicity of life. Mr. Munnings, who has sprung to 
popular fame from his clever paintings of war subjects, seems 
to consider forms and values as an end in themselves, a rather 
complex chess problem to be elucidated by uncanny skill, 
and perhaps as satisfactory when solved. He possesses 
a good eye for tones and colour and great technical ability ; 
but, when these have been appreciated and we wait for some 
hint of what lies deeper in the painter’s mind, there comes no 
answer. We feel that his attachment to racehorses and to 
mumpers is an attachment to something which gives him 
pleasure, but awakens no deep sympathy. In ‘“ Up the 
Valley ’’’ (20) he comes nearest to arousing an emotional 
response. A simple picture, a bare grey moor, a red-coated 
horseman, and a line of hounds happily placed, we suspect 
almost by accident—it throws us into the mood of the day 


and of the moment. ‘‘ September Evening ” (2) has in the 
reproduction an autumn feeling which is lost in the coloured 
picture. 


Mr. A. W. Rich is a stalwart of the New English Art 
Club. (We wonder if there is any truth in the rumour that 
the Academy and the New English may amalgamate.) Like 
so many of his confréres of the club, Mr. Rich is a leaf on the 
family tree of the English tradition. We wish we could say 
a branch; but we fear that nothing can sprout from him. 
Now and again, Mr. Rich shows indications that, but for 
a preconceived theory of the function of water-colour, he 
might have given us spontaneous and interesting colour 
harmonies. ‘‘ Durham’”’ (19) is a successful solution of a 
difficult problem; and in ‘‘ Near Chipping Campden ”’ (65) 
he discovers a fine-coloured motif, the sombre effect of the 
English country-side. But for the most part, Mr. Rich, like 
the doubtful whist-player, leads his trump card of indigo 
and yellow ochre, which is not a sufficiently inspired colour- 
scheme to endure constant repetition, nor is Mr. Rich’s 
drawing sufficiently vivid to subdue the tintage to a sort of 
drum-beat marking the rhythm. Like the mid-Victorian aunt, 
Mr. Rich preserves his virtue at the expense of his interest. 

Among his 46 water-colours of flowers, Mr. Francis James 
can find no better background for 22 of them than a formless 
grey of diluted ivory black taken unchanged from the box. 
This would seem to argue either a lack of imagination, or 
laziness. The drawing of red camellias against a piece of 
striped cloth (28) appears to us to be the one water-colour in 
the exhibition over which Mr. James has exercised thought. 

The ‘‘ War in the Air’’ does not properly come under 
consideration here. Few of the pictures at the Grafton 
Gallery give the moments of instinctive thrill which the 
Canadian photographs gave. The aeroplane does not lend 
itself to chance, or happy accidental compositions. But these 
photographs are, for all that, intensely interesting, and, 
artistically, are preferable to most aeroplane paintings we have 
seen, with the exception of one or two by Mr. Nevinson and 
the two by Mr. Turnbull in the Canadian War Memorial 
collection. Some of the photographs of the ground fighting 
taken from the air have fine abstract lines, and ‘‘ The Debris 
of a Cargo Ship’ (52) might have been drawn by Mr. Wads- 
worth. The picture of the explosion of an ammunition train 
(93) is exceptionally strange and of vivid pattern. 

Mr. G. Derry hopes shortly to publish a revised bibliography 
of the works of Aubrey Beardsley, and will be very glad to 
hear from any owners of his drawings or collectors of his 
books, especially in regard to items not already recorded, or 
drawings which have lately changed hands. Letters should be 
addressed to 34, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W.3. 7, 6. 
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Music 
“MRS. BACH” 


HEN Sterndale Bennett founded the Bach Society 
W in 1850, his first lady member was a certain Miss 
Helen Johnston. She was an amateur, not more 
than eighteen years of age. She learned German in order 
to translate the ‘‘ Passion according to St. Matthew”; 
she learned lithography and set up a press in her own house 
in order to provide the necessary vocal and instrumental 
parts. She sang in the chorus, she acted as librarian at 
the orchestral rehearsals, and altogether displayed so much 
energy and enthusiasm that one of the professional players 
in the band asked his neighbour, ‘‘ Is that Mrs. Bach?” 
Sterndale Bennett’s Bach Society was dissolved in 1870, 
and Miss Johnston has been dead many years. But the 
Bach Choir, when it started in 1876, might well have taken 
Miss Johnston rather than Bach for its titular patron, for it 
is her spirit rather than his which has kept the institution 
flourishing to this day. Miss Johnston was no doubt 
regarded by her contemporaries as a very eccentric young 
person. Yet in her very eccentricity she was a character- 
istic English figure. Seventy years have made her now 
a typical one, and she even runs the risk of becoming a 
tradition. ‘‘ Mrs. Bach "and there are nowadays plenty 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Bach’s’’—represented the finest type of English 
amateur musicianship. The Bach Choir has had many 
vicissitudes in forty years, but at its best it has always 
been a centre for that class of music-lovers which has done 
more than any other to raise the general standard of musical 
appreciation throughout the country. 


As a performing institution it has been open to criticism. 
Malicious tongues used to allege that no one was admitted 
to membership before attaining the age of sixty. If that 
had ever been the case, then the spirit of Miss Johnston had 
indeed departed. Let us rather hope, when we count the 
grey heads in the chorus, that it is the spirit of Miss 
Johnston that makes for longevity and _ perennial 
youthfulness of mind. But not all the heads are grey. 
The concert the other night at the Westminster Central 
Hall showed that the Bach Choir can count upon plenty of 
real youthful enthusiasm. A chorus such as this, drawn 
mainly from that section of the community which comes 
most directly under the influences of the older Universities, 
has qualities peculiar to itself. I do not think that the 
Bach Choir will ever give a really finished performance of 
anything. Nor will it ever be remarkable for strength and 
beauty of vocal tone. Such minds are too impatient of 
discipline, too ardent of personal interpretative experience, 
to submit to the technical drudgery which some of the 
Northern conductors impose upon their singers. There 
will always be in the Bach Choir some voices too immature 
to carry the burden of sustained song, and others to which 
maturity has failed to bring mellowness. But for real 
insight and understanding, literary as well as musical, the 
Bach Choir at its best is without a rival. Its members 
are critics as well as creators; and this makes them 
dangerous interpreters for any music that fails to reach 
their standard. 


Mr. Frank Bridge’s “ Prayer,’’ which the Bach Choir 
produced for the first time on April 2, is a setting for chorus 
and orchestra of some sentences of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
expressions of a devotion so intimate and personal that one 
could hardly conceive them set to music at all. The 
composer has treated them as strenuously as if they were 
intended to reach the ears of Baal himself. The choral 
writing is facile and accomplished, the orchestration 
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brilliant. The work opens with an instrumental theme 
which is poignantly expressive, but, although in the course 
of the work it is frequently repeated, it is never develo 

for it is essentially harmonic in character. The whole work 
is, in fact, harmonic in effect, in spite of a contra- 
puntal appearance on paper. Mr. Bridge avoids the 
obvious in melody, as he avoids the obvious in declamation - 
and he seems to aim at avoiding the obvious both in harmony 
and in counterpoint. The total result is somewhat 
negative, though his singular technical skill prevents his 
music from ever becoming in the slightest degree obscure. 


It was conscientiously sung under the composer's 
energetic direction, but I could hardly ever hear the words, 
Yet I cannot wholly blame the chorus for this. Their 
words were not always clear in Debussy’s ‘‘ Blessed Damo- 
zel,’’ but that is an adaptation from a French translation of 
Rossetti’s poem. In Verdi’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” and jp 
‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ it was impossible to miss a syllable. 
Here were three works of very different character, and all 
three interpreted with a penetrating sense of style. In 
spite of their vocal limitations, the chorus put plenty of 
passion and colour into Verdi's music. They sang Debussy 
with admirable delicacy and restraint. Their performance 
of ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ was a wonderful revelation of 
what the Bach Choir might become as a factor in English 
musical life. Parry has, I suspect, become to the Bach 
Choir what Bach was to Miss Johnston. They have sung 
this particular work so often that it has become part of 
their subconscious selves. There are many choruses which 
could sing it with more volume of tone and with more 
beauty of vocal quality, but there is no other chorus which 
can attain the feeling of ecstatic rapture with which the 
Bach Choir express their devotion to Parry’s music. And 
not only to Parry’s music, but to Milton’s poetry as well. 
Herein lies half the secret of their achievement. 


The Bach Choir in its early days was a reaction of the 
young intellectuals against the orthodox tyranny of Handel 
and Mendelssohn. If it is to be a valuable directive and 
constructive force in the future, it must take care not to let 
itself become a traditional institution. It might even find 
some day that the orthodox tyranny to be combated was 
that of John Sebastian Bach himself. Professor Allen has 
always had a peculiar genius for getting the best out of the 
young intellectuals. He is a man who refuses to submit to 
being bored, and he takes care that none of his choir shall 
ever be bored by rehearsals. Slaves do not make good 
singers, at least not in this country ; and short rehearsals 
stimulate alertness of mind. His method is not to tell his 
performers exactly what to do, so as to save them the 
trouble of thinking, but to teach them to think for them- 
selves, so that they do the right thing on their own 
initiative. It is for this critical spirit of initiative in 
music that the Bach Choir ought to stand, respecting 
nothing merely because it is old or because it is new, but 
seizing always on the best from all periods, understanding 
it quickly and sympathetically, and interpreting it with 
creative vitality. Epwarp J. DENT. 


Mr. CuHaRLEs Corri (conductor of the ‘‘ Old Vic’ operas) 
will give his annual sacred concert on Good Friday at 7.30. 


S1x performances of the sixteenth-century morality play 
“Everyman” will be given at the ‘Old Vic’ during the 
first three days in Holy Week. The play will, as usual, be 
preceded by a few introductory remarks. On Monday the 
performance at 2.30 will be introduced by Mr. A. G. Gardiner, 
and at 7.30 by Dr. Fort Newton. On Tuesday, the Rev. 
Father Andrew, S.D.C., will speak before the afternoon 
performance, and Mr. Austin Harrison will give the evening 
address. On Wednesday, the performances will be intro 
duced by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the afternoon, and the 
Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett in the evening. 
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CONCERTS 


Tye most interesting item at the fourth concert of the 
Classical Concert Society’s series, on Thursday, March 27, 
was undoubtedly Mr. John Ireland’s Trio in E, played by 
MM. Defauw and Doehaerd, with the composer at the piano. 
The work is in seven continuous sections, well contrasted 
and admirably balanced, unity being given to the whole 
py the skilful re-employment of the same thematic material 
under different guises. It is essentially modern both in 
form and spirit ; there is a refreshing terseness and lucidity 
in the presentation of the ideas and in their development, 
while there is much in the rhythm and harmony that is 
arresting. The programme also included some French songs, 
Brahms’s String Quintet in G, and Charles Bordés’ ‘ Suite 
Basque ”’ for flute and string quartet. The last work suffers 
from an obvious flimsiness of structure and general immaturity 
of technique ; nevertheless its freshness and simplicity make 
a certain appeal, while the melodic outline at any rate is 
always clear and often beautiful. The artists were the Allied 
String Quartet, assisted by Mr. Borlée (flute), Mr. Jeremy 
(viola) and M. Yves Tinayre (vocalist). Mr. Leopold Ashton 
accompanied the songs. 


Among other novelties a String Quartet in C by Antonio 
Scontrino was produced by the Philharmonic Quartet on 
March 27. It is a work of severely intellectual cast and 
conforms to classical traditions, but it is saved from being 
academic by a real sense of nobility and beauty, as well as 
by a yery Italian warmth of feeling. Italian composers of 
serious chamber music are rare, and their musical outlook 
brings a welcome change from the standardized methods 
of either French or German musicians. 


Few pianists have so delicate an understanding of the 
finer shades of interpretation as Miss Myra Hess. At her 
concert on March 21 she ranged from Rameau to Ravel, 
but was at her best in César Franck’s Prelude, Aria et Final. 
Her sense of rhythm, firm but always supple, gave unity 
and cohesion to Franck’s rather straggling composition, 
and never allowed its sweetness to become sentimental or its 
thapsodizing to degenerate into vacuity. M. Yves Tinayre 
sang some antique trivialities with grace, and also brought 
forward a Chanson Morave by Malipiero, which was expressive, 
but somewhat crude in workmanship. Some new songs 
by Paul Dupin were hardly worthy of the singer's skill. 


Mr. Michael Doré’s recital at the Wigmore Hall (April 3) 
showed him to be a violinist of great power and brilliance of 
tone; but he tends to bring his bravura passages into undue 
prominence, and occasionally to blur his phrasing. His 
programme included Bach’s Chaconne and Glazounov’s A minor 
Concerto. The latter is a somewhat superficial work, but 
gives many opportunities for displaying a commanding 
technique, such as Mr. Doré possesses. Mr. Manlio di Veroli 
was at the piano. 


Miss Winifred Barnes, of musical comedy fame, gave a very 
pleasant afternoon concert at the AZolian Hall on April 3. 
Her voice is a light soprano, and if her range of interpretation 
is somewhat limited, she can in respect of intonation give 
points to many artists of greater pretensions. She had the 
assistance of M. Constantin Stroesco and of the Allied String 
Quartet, who played movements from quartets by Schubert 
and César Franck. Their performance of the Franck especially 
was of a very high order. 


Mr. Murdoch's pianoforte recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
April 5 was not entirely satisfactory. His conception of 
contrast as a spasmodic alternation of soft and loud passages 
does not always fit the composition. It is doubtful, for 
instance, whether Mozart intended his Fantaisie in C minor 
to depict abrupt transitions from somnolence to hysteria. 
The ‘' Pathétique ’’ Sonata, again, certainly has contrasting 
passages, but they do not occur at the places Mr. Murdoch 
thinks they do. We hesitate to criticize compositions we 
have not heard except as Mr. Murdoch renders them! as his 
gift for producing harsh tones even in soft passages is, we 
believe, unique. 
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Drama 
ROSTAND AND MR. LORAINE 


HE student of the contemporary theatre must not be 
squeamish. Whether his aims are purely historical, 
or, more fashionably, reconstructive, he will make 
very little progress if he confines himself to the 

Russian Ballet, to Little Tich, and to Charlie Chaplin. 
He must go further afield. He must keep a close eye on 
the activities of the experimentalists, to some of whom the 
future may belong; but he must also make a periodic 
investigation of those even more disturbing phenomena— 
the successful plays. He must analyse as best he can the 
causes of their success; have these plays, he must ask, 
any merit ? and, if so, do they succeed as a result of it ? 
or in spite of it ? or irrespectively of it? Are their faults 
hindrances or aids to their popularity ? Such an inquiry 
may throw an important light on many problems both of 
dramatic technique and of the psychology of audiences. 


The late M. Edmond Rostand may for most purposes 
be left out of account in any criticism of the entertainment 
which is now to be witnessed at the Garrick Theatre. 
Twenty years ago Coquelin’s reputation and Rostand’s 
efficiency surrounded ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’”’ with such 
an atmosphere of brilliance that disputes as to the author’s 
genius seemed reasonable; and even now, when that 
argument cannot arise, his efficiency remains paramount. 
We are still astonished though no longer dazzled by his 
stage effectivenesses and by his pyrotechnical alexandrines, 
both of which impinge upon our minds in an almost 
unceasing stream through the whole five acts. A moderate 
quantity of champagne served round to the actors and 
audience ought to guarantee a brisk and enjoyable evening 
with such a play any day of the week. But all of this is 
quite beside the point as regards the actual matter in hand. 
The more literary portion of Rostand’s gift is abolished in 
a flash with the terribly disintegrating process of translation 
by Gladys Thomas and Mary F. Guillemard. The 
alexandrines shrivel into prose or dissolve into blank 
verse ; the easy colloquiality of the dialogue is starched up 
into regulation poetic diction. “‘ Je crois que vous 
mentez !’’ becomes ‘‘ Methinks you speak not the truth in 
saying that!’’ The envoi of the famous ballade, 

Prince, demande 4 Dieu pardon! 

Je quarte du pied, j’escarmouche, 

Je coupe, je feinte Hé! la donc! 
A la fin de l’envoi, je touche, 


is transmogrified into : 


Prince, pray Heaven for your soul’s weal! 
I move a pace—lo, such! and such! 

Cut over,—feint! Whatho! You reel? 
At the envoi’s end, I touch! 


But the Garrick performance was no mere slavish transla- 
tion. Theatrical producers have learned from their 
experience with Shakespeare how essential a thorough 
revision of the text is to his proper appreciation by a 
modern audience, and Rostand could not hope to escape 
more lightly. Here a scene cut out, here a speech 
transferred from one scene to another, there a quartet for 
male voices added—such small improvements will always 
be necessary, since naturally actors understand more about 
the stage than authors. One or two points, too, need 
emphasizing if they are to“ tell.”’ In the first act Rostand 
introduces d’Artagnan as one of the crowd at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. At the Garrick Porthos, Athos, and Aramis 
are thrown in; and the musketeer in the second act, 
whom Rostand has not troubled to name, is converted into 
Porthos, in spite of being a blusterer and a coward. 
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“ Peut-étre,”’ says the captain of the Cadets de Gascogne 
to Roxane, when she joins them in the trenches, 
“siérait-il que je vous présentasse, 
Puisqu’il il en est ainsi, quelques de ces messieurs 
Qui vont avoir l’honneur de mourir sous vos yeux. 
And he proceeds to introduce the bedraggled Gascons to 
her, each with a long string of titles—‘‘ Baron Hillot de 
Blagnac-Saléchan de Castel Crabioules’”’ and so on. 
Rostand gives the names of five ; but the Garrick, seeing 
its chance of painting the lily, adds several to the list, 
especially entertaining and designed expressly for an 
English audience, among them being, so far as I could make 
out, Tartarin de Tarascon. The only person that seemed 
unappreciative was the Captain, who evidently had a 
suspicion that his Gascon accent was inadequate for doing 
justice to the dignity of the Barraw Hillow de Blarnyack- 
Sallyshaw de Casstell Crabbyool. 

The bad translation, however, the tinkerings, and the 
vulgarizations, are clearly not the causes of the play’s 
success. Where are they to be found? Partly, perhaps, 
in Mr. Dulac’s scenery and dresses, on which, according to 
the inspired paragraphs, a fortune had been lavished; 
though with a reasonably modern system of lighting, and 
with a “ voiite céleste ’’’ instead of a back-cloth, twice the 
effect might have been possible even on the same rich 
brown sentimental lines. Partly, too, in the incidental 
music, which by its continuity lulled the audience into the 
tolerant atmosphere of a cinema, though ready at a 
moment's notice to stir them into moods of gaiety or of 
poignancy, to remind them of “ Chu Chin Chow” or of 
“La Bohéme.”” Much more important, of course, than 
either of these is the part played by that portion of Rostand’s 
skill which survives undamaged—the constant flow of 
incidents and situations whose very nature seems to 
develop itself spontaneously through the medium of the 
stage rather than through any other. The power to create 
such situations, though it is perhaps the essence of the 
dramatic instinct, is not in itself more than a single one of 
the many weapons wielded by a great dramatist. It was 
the one upon which Rostand mainly relied, and how 
powerful it was in his hands may be understood from this 
maimed English version of ‘“‘Cyrano.’’ But the real 
strength of the Garrick production and the real enjoy- 
ment that can be derived from it depend upon Mr. 
Robert Loraine. It is true that his conception and 
representation of Cyrano’s character are indefensible: for 
he makes him melancholy, morose, and almost grumpy. 
By one quality, however, Mr. Loraine atones for this and 
for many of the other faults of the performance. Every 
single word that he says is both audible and comprehensible. 
He possesses, either by nature or by training, an admirable 
voice, and he uses it reasonably ; he scarcely once adopts 
the conventional cadences or the conventional emotions of, 
the stage ; he talks moderately fast ; he rarely stresses the 
wrong word in his sentences ; he seems positively to have 
some notion of reciting blank verse. Consequently, while 
he is on the stage there is hardly a moment’s boredom, 
and the strange entertainment becomes tolerable. 

This, then, appears to be the final analysis. The success 
of the play depends mainly on two factors—Mr. Loraine’s 
delivery and Rostand’s dramatic gift—neither of which 
is in itself objectionable. These main factors are 
surrounded by a mass of claptrap of the most offensive 
sort, tending partly towards popular success, partly against 
it. We are left with the belief that a similar performance 
with the claptrap removed might be equally popular. 
But, unluckily, our two main factors seem to be inextricably 
involved with the rubbish. For Rostand’s dramatic gift 
we must substitute some one else’s, since Rostand is 
beyond reform. Must we do the same for Mr. Loraine’s 
delivery ? or dare we hope that he may yet shake himself 
free ? j.$ 
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Foreign Literature 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE 
I. THE SPIRITUAL CRISIS 


E civilizations now know that we are mortal, 

We had heard tell of whole worlds vanished, 

of empires gone to the bottom with all their 

engines; sunk to the inexplorable bottom of 
the centuries with their gods and their laws, thei 
academies, their science, pure and applied; their 
grammars, their dictionaries, their classics, their 
romantics and their symbolists, their critics anq 
their critics’ critics. We knew well that all the 
apparent earth is made of ashes, and that ashes have 
a meaning. We perceived, through the mists of 
history, phantoms and huge ships laden with riches 
and spiritual things. We could not count them, 
But these wrecks, after all, were no concern of ours, 

Elam, Nineveh, Babylon, were vague and_ lovely 
names, and the total ruin of these worlds meant as 
little to us as their very existence. But France, 
England, Russia these would also be lovely 
names. Lusitania also is a lovely name. And now 
we see that the abyss of history is large enough for 
every one. We feel that a civilization is as fragile 
as a life. Circumstances which would send the works 
of Baudelaire and Keats to rejoin the works of 
Menander are no longer in the least inconceivable; 
they are in all the newspapers. 

* * * * 

That is not all. The burning lesson is still more 
complete. It was not enough for our generation 
to learn by its own experience how the most beautiful 
things and the most ancient, the most formidable 
and the best ordered, may perish by an accident; it 
has seen, in the realm of thought, commonsense, 
and feeling, extraordinary phenomena arise, brusque 
realizations of paradoxes, brutal contradictions of 
the evidence. 

I will quote but a single example. The great 
virtues of the German peoples have produced more 
evils than laziness ever produced vices. We have 
seen—seen with our own eyes—conscientious work, 
the most solid education, the most serious discipline 
and application, adapted to fearful designs. 

So many horrors would have been impossible without 
so many virtues. Without doubt, it needed much 
science to kill so many men, waste so many possessions, 
and annihilate so many towns in so little time; but 
it needed no less moral qualities. Are Knowledge 
and Duty then suspect ? 

* * * * 

Thus the spiritual Persepolis is ravaged equally with 
the material Susa. All is not lost, but everything 
has felt itself perish. 

An extraordinary tremor has run through the 
spinal marrow of Europe. It has felt, in all its thinking 
substance, that it recognized itself no longer, that 
it no longer resembled itself, that it was about to 
lose consciousness —a consciousness acquired by 
centuries of tolerable disasters, by thousands of men 
of the first rank, by geographical, racial, historical 
chances innumerable. 
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Then—as though for a desperate defence of its 
psychological being and heritage—all its memory 
returned confusedly to it. Its great men and its 
eat books returned pell-mell. Never has so much 
heen read or so passionately as during the war ; 
ask the booksellers. Never has so much prayer been 
offered, nor so fervently ; ask the priests. All the 
saviours have been called upon, all the protectors, 
all the martyrs, all the heroes, the fathers of countries, 
the holy heroines, the national poets. 


And, in the same mental disorder, at the summons 
of the same anguish, cultivated Europe has experienced 
the rapid resuscitation of its innumerable thoughts : 
dogmas, philosophies, heterogeneous ideals ; the three 
hundred ways of explaining the world, the thousand 
and one nuances of Christianity, the score of 
ysitivisms : the whole spectrum of intellectual light 
has displayed its incompatible colours, illuminating 
with a strange, contradictory gleam the agony of 
the European soul. While the inventors feverishly 
sought in their diagrams, in the records of former 
wars, methods of getting free of barbed wire, of 
deceiving submarines, or paralysing the flight of 
aeroplanes, the soul invoked all the transcendent 
powers at once, pronounced all the incantations it 
knew, seriously pondered the most bizarre prophecies ; 
it sought refuges, signs, consolations in the whole 
gamut of memories, of inward acts and ancestral 
attitudes. And these are the familiar effects of 
anxiety, the disordered enterprises of the brain which 
runs from the real to the nightmare, and from the 
nightmare to the real, like a frenzied rat caught 
in a trap. 

The military crisis is perhaps at an end; the 
economic crisis is visibly at its zenith; but the 
intellectual crisis, more subtle, which in its very 
nature takes on the most deceptive appearances (since 
it takes place in the very kingdom of dissimulation)— 
it is with difficulty that we can seize the true centre, 
the exact phase, of this crisis. 

No one can say who will be dead or living to-morrow 
in literature, in philosophy, in esthetics. No one 
yet knows what ideas and what modes of expression 
will be posted as missing, or what novelties will be 
proclaimed. True, hope remains, softly singing : 


Et cum vorandt vicerit libidinem 
Late triumphat imperator spiritus 


But hope is only the being’s mistrust of the precise 
previsions of its mind. It suggests that every con- 
clusion unfavourable to the being must be an error 
ofitsmind. The facts, however, are clear and pitiless : 
there are thousands of young writers and young 
artists who are dead. There is the lost illusion of a 
European culture, and the demonstration of the 
impotence of knowledge to save anything whatever ; 
there is science, mortally wounded in its moral 
ambitions, and as it were dishonoured by its applica- 
tions; there is idealism, victor with difficulty, 
grievously mutilated, responsible for its dreams ; 
realism, deceived, beaten, with crimes and misdeeds 
heaped upon it ; covetousness and renunciation equally 
put out ; religions confused among the armies, Cross 
against Cross, Crescent against Crescent ; there are 
the sceptics themselves, disconcerted by events so 
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sudden, so violent and so moving, which play with 
our thoughts as a cat with a mouse—the sceptics 
lose their doubts, re-discover them, lose them again, 
and can no longer make use of the movement of 
their minds. 

The rolling of the ship has been so heavy that at the 
last the best-hung lamps have been upset. 

* * * * 


What gives the spiritual crisis its depth and gravity 
is the state of the patient. I have neither time nor 
power to describe the intellectual condition of Europe 
in 1914. Who would dare to trace a picture of that 
condition? The subject is immense; it demands 
knowledge of all degrees and infinite information. 
Moreover, when such a complex ensemble is in question, 
the difficulty of reconstituting the past, even the 
most recent, is quite comparable with the difficulty 
of constructing the future, even the most immediate ; 
or rather, the difficulty is the same. The prophet is 
in the same quandary as the historian. Let us leave 
them there. 

But at present I need only the vague and general 
memory of what was being thought on the eve of the 
War, the researches that were being made, the works 
that were being published. If I refrain from all 
detail and limit myself to a rapid impression, to the 
natural sum given by an instantaneous perception, 
I see—nothing. Nothing, though it was an infinitely 
rich nothing. 

The physicists tell us that if our eye could exist 
in a furnace made incandescent it would see nothing. 
No luminous inequality remains to distinguish points 
of space. This formidable energy being enclosed 
ends in invisibility, in an insensible equality. An 
inequality of this kind is nothing but disorder in its 
perfect state. 

Of what was this disorder of our mental Europe 
made? Of the free co-existence in all cultivated 
minds of the most heterogeneous ideas, of the most 
opposite principles of life and knowledge. That is 
the characteristic of a ‘‘modern”’ epoch. 

I have no objection to generalizing the notion of 
“modern”’ and to giving this name to a certain 
mode of existence, instead of making it a mere 
synonym for “contemporary.” There are in history 
moments and places where we “ moderns” might 
introduce ourselves without excessively disturbing 
their harmony, and without appearing infinitely curious, 
infinitely conspicuous objects, shocking, discordant, 
impossible to assimilate. Where our entry would 
make the least sensation, there we are almost at 
home. It is clear that the Rome of Trajan and the 
Alexandria of the Ptolemies would absorb us more 
easily than many localities less remote in time, but 
more specialized in a single type of manners and 
entirely devoted to a single race, a single culture, and 
a single system of life. 

The Europe of 1914 had, perhaps, arrived at the 
limit of this modernism. Every brain of a certain 
rank was a market-place for all races of opinion ; 
every thinker a Great Exhibition of thoughts. There 
were works of the intellect whose richness in contrasts 
and contradictory impulses made one think of the 
insane lighting effects of the capitals of that age: 
the eyes burn and are bored. How much 
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material, how much work, calculation, how many 
plundered centuries, how many heterogeneous lives 
summed together, were necessary to make the carnival 
possible and to enthrone it as a form of the supreme 
wisdom and as a triumph of humanity ? 

* * * * 

In a given book of that period—not one of the 
most mediocre—one can find without effort a Russian- 
ballet influence, a little of Pascal’s sombre style, 
many impressions of the Goncourt type, something 
of Nietzsche, something of Rimbaud, certain effects 
due to converse with painters, and something of the 
tone of scientific publications—the whole perfumed 
with a British je ne sais quoi difficult to measure! 
Let us observe in passing that in each of the ingredients 
of this mixture one could find other elements. It is 
useless to hunt themout. That would mean repeating 
what I have said on modernism and writing the 
whole mental history of Europe. 

* * * * 

From an immense terrace of Elsinore which extends 
from Basle to Cologne, and touches the sands of 
Nieuport, the marshes of the Somme, the chalk of 
Champagne, and the granite of Alsace, the Hamlet 
of Europe now looks upon millions of ghosts. 

But he is an intellectual Hamlet. He meditates 
upon the life and death of truths. All the objects 
of our controversies are his phantoms; all the titles 
of our glory are his remorse; he is weighed down 
under the burden of discoveries, of knowledge, of 
methods and of books, incapable of renouncing and 
incapable of resuming this unlimited activity. He 
dreams of the ennui of beginning the past again, 
and of the madness of desiring always to create a 
new thing. He sways between the two abysses, for 
two dangers still threaten the world—order and 
disorder. 

If he picks up a skull, it is a famous skull. Whose 
was it? This was Leonardo. He invented the 
flying man; but the flying man hes not exactly 
served the intentions of the inventor. We know that 
the flying man mounted on his great swan—il grande 
uccello sopra del dosso del suo magnio cecero—is in 
our day employed otherwise than in fetching 
snow from the mountain-tops to scatter it over city 
streets in the dog days. And this second 
skull is Leibnitz, who dreamed of universal peace. 
And this was Kant, who begat Hegel, who begat 
Marx, who begat . . . 

Hamlet hardly knows what to do with all 
these skulls. But if he leaves them! . . . Will 
he cease to be himself? His terribly clairvoyant 
mind contemplates the transition from war to peace. 
This transition is more obscure, more dangerous, 
than the transition from peace to war. All the 
peoples are troubled by it. And I, he sys, I, the 
European intellect, what shall I become? And what 
is peace? Peace is perhaps the condition of things 
in which the natural hostility of man to man is ex- 
pressed in creations instead of in the destructions 
that war engenders. It is the period of creative 
competition, and the struggle of productions. But 
I, am I not tired of producing ? Have I not exhausted 
the desire of desperate attempts, and have I not 
abused learned concoctions? Must I put aside my 
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difficult duties and my transcendental ambitions; 
Must I follow the movement and do like Poloniys 
who is now editor of a great newspaper ; like Laertes 
who is smoething in the flying line; like Rosencrant, 
who is doing heaven knows what under a Russian 
name ? 

Farewell, ghosts! The world needs you no longer 
nor me. The world, which calls by the name of “ Dro. 
gress’ its tendency towards a fatal precision, marche 
on from Taylorization to Taylorization.  Stilla certaiy 
confusion reigns, but it will soon be cleared away 
and we shall see appeer a miracle of animal society 
a perfect and final antheap. q 


’ 
PAUL VALERY, 


THE GOSPEL OF M. DUHAMEL 


La Possession pu Monpr. Par Georges Duhamel. (Paris 
Mercure de France. 4fr.75.) 


"Tite iron of war entered into M. Duhamel’s sou! gs 
it entered into our own. In “ Vie des Martyrs” 
and ‘‘ Civilisation’’ he spoke for a generation of 

men who had learned by experience or imagination 
the reality of war. He gave to their horror, their indie. 
nation and their dismay, an expression that was coherent, 
He did not merely cry with pain, as did the most sincere of 
our own writers on the war ; he steeled his sanity and used 
it to make vocal and intelligible the cries of pain which 
he had heard through the long night of four interminable 
years. Whatever M. Duhamel may write in the future, 
his will be always a name with which to conjure among 
this generation. More directly even than M. Barbusse 
he voiced the outraged reason of the world, and turned 
our faces to our destiny. 

He went down into the pit, and with him went sanity 
and all compassion. !n the surrounding darkness he 
communed with his soul, and a moment came when he 
knew that he and the things he loved were exiles no longer. 
In this book he emerges to take possession of the world 
again. 

If this book had been written by another than M. 
Duhamel we should not, indeed, have passed it by, but 
we should not have found in it the importance we do. 
We have followed him into the depths ; we have becom 
partners in his destiny. If we fail to appreciate his pro- 
gression to the light, we lose something far greater than 
the consolation of a book; we part with a friend. His 
suffering, his problem, his effort, are ours. If he solves 
his problem and we cannot accept his solution, it is nothing 
less than a catastrophe. 

For a moment we believed that the catastrophe had 
taken place. From angles from which ‘‘ La Possession 
du Monde ” may be naturally regarded, it appears a gospel 
of optimism. We do not here dispute that it is possible 
for a man who has bravely confronted the reality of war 
to become an optimist. The instinct of self-preservation 
can compel the mind to the strangest and least expected 
attitudes. But we have no sympathy with optimism, 
it seems to us now a perverse, short-sighted and unworthy 
creed. And it is not the less unworthy because it 
demanded by the generality of mankind. Optimism, 
above all when it is dished up with a sauce of lukewarm 
and insipid transcendentalism, is an open sesame to the 
great heart of the people, which is never immune from the 
desire to believe that everything is somehow right. But 
it is not a desire to be deliberately indulged by those 
who should know better. , 

It is, therefore, with genuine relief that we discover 
that M. Duhamel’s optimism is only apparent. He & 
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not really concerned with philosophies at all. Like all 
those who shared his suffering, he looks for a way of life ; 
he is engaged in ‘‘la recherche de la grace.’ Herein 
he is again our spokesman, for we are all ‘‘ povere dis- 

iate,” and even if we do not, for fear of becoming victims 
of associations, formulate our malady in his terms, it is 
not the less real or the less our own. We are at cross- 
urposes with Life, and we need to rehabilitate ourselves 
with her. We do not expect to be her darlings ; indeed, 
we do not desire to be, for we have learnt to our cost 
that the position of favourite is altogether too precarious ; 
put we should like to find a way of living with her without 
too much friction, seeing that we are compelled by 
circumstances to share houses. 

M. Duhamel, indeed, offers us nothing new. The trouble 
jsas old as mankind, and the remedies are not much younger. 
If one were to apply a grim analysis to his consolations 
one would find that they differed from those which have 
been offered in the past chiefly in this, that they are more 
eclectic. In effect, M. Duhamel says to us, ‘‘ Know 
thyself”; he also says, ‘‘ Love one another.’ But he 
says both these things with an accent of his own. The 
first phase of our knowing ourselves is to know that what 
we seek is happiness, and that happiness is a condition 
of the soul independent of outward circumstance. Our 
loving one another also has a particular colour; in the 
eyes of the orthodox it may resemble curiosity rather than 
love, for it consists chiefly in the active desire to know 
other souls than our own. M. Duhamel is not afraid to 
sing the praises of subtle curiosity which takes possession 
of men’s secrets. 

We are to cultivate our gardens, to spread the sails of 
the soul to every authentic air. Every satisfaction that 
is truly spiritual, whether knowledge, or art, or generosity, 
or sympathy, is a stage in our spiritual possession of the 
world. It is, indeed, not optimism which M. Duhamel 
would inculcate, but a new quietism : 

C'est vers les ressources du coeur que se tourne notre espoir. Trahis 
par cette intelligence savante dont les ceuvres formidables ont 
parfois le visage méme de la bétise, nous aspirons au régne du cceur ; 
tous nos désirs vont vers une civilisation morale, seule capable de 
nous exalter, de nous assOuvir, de nous protéger, d’assurer 
l'épanouissement réel de notre race. 

The heart is not, for M. Duhamel, that home of sentimental 
insipidities which is the refuge of those who do not care 
to face conclusions. It is a heart which admires the head, 
but will not commit suicide at its invitation; a heart 
which seeks, but is not deluded by, its own happiness, 
and finds intensity of satisfaction in the acceptance of its 
own limitations. Whether we can all reckon upon finding 
such hearts within us as M. Duhamel believes, we are not 
sure; but even though we cannot yet discover so much 
sweetness in our stoicism, our hearts have at least enough 
virtue in them to be unfeignedly glad that one whom we 
admire so highly has found so much in his. 

J. MIDDLETON Murry. 


An exhibition of Serbian art, including sculptures by 
Mestrovic and Rosandic, paintings by Racki, and etchings 
by Krizman, will be opened in the Public Art Galleries, 
Brighton, to-morrow afternoon, at 3.30, by H.E. the Serbian 
Minister in London, who is hon. president of the exhibition. 
M. Yovanovitch is an historic figure, as he was Serbian 
Minister in Vienna when war broke out. There will also be 
shown a collection of Serbian war photographs by Mariano- 
vitch, taken during the great retreat of the Serbian army 
from Albania and Montenegro in the winter of 1916. ‘ 


Dr. Masson (author of ‘‘ Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet ’’) 
has almost ready a book of selections from Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics,”’ 
bringing together the passages most characteristic of the poet. 
An Introduction of some length discusses in the light of recent 
tesearch Virgil’s life, and the poem in its relation to his earlier 
and later work and as reflecting the events of his time. The 
book will be published by Mr. Murray. 
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TWO FRENCH NOVELS 


VALENTIN. By Emile Henriot. ‘‘ Collection le Roman Littéraire.” 
(Paris: Michel. 4fr.50c.) 


La CiiguE pu CaFEe Brepis. By Pierre Mac Orlan. (Paris, la 
Renaissance du Livre. 3fr.50c.) 


HE compilation of a Novelist’s Dictionary of words, 
phrases and ideas is a labour which the French 
Academy might well undertake. Do you wish to 
write fiction? Run your eye down its columns: 

amour (the entry is forty pages long); délice, délire, 
douleur ; fripon, frisson; peau, potelé, pudeur (eighteen 
pages); vertu, volupté. Decidedly, it is time the work 
was taken in hand. It exists at present only in the form 
of a literary tradition and fashion. M. Henriot is a diligent 
student of this unwritten Gradus ad Parnassum. His book 
contains all the right things: délire, douleur, volupté, and 
a specially large dose of douleur for he derives 
his passion from the Romantics. The conflict between 
love and friendship is the theme of ‘‘ Valentin.” There 
are only three characters in the book, two men and 
a woman who becomes the mistress of both the men. 
Painful complications and much dolorous voluptuous- 
ness result. ‘‘ Valentin” is published in the ‘‘ Roman 
Littéraire ’’ series ; no book better deserves this distinction. 
It is literary in inspiration and in execution, and to 
emphasize this literary quality M. Henriot has sprinkled 
his pages with a number of long formal similes in the grand 
manner. 


M. Mac Orlan belongs to that younger French generation 
that has learned to play Rugby football and to enjoy the 
glorious violence of sport. 

Je pense que cette génération qui est la mienne chengera quelque 
chose dans l’art d’écrire des livres et de les comprendre. Nous 


avons connu trés jeunes l’importance de nos muscles et des cama- 
rades. C’est avec ca que nous avons fait la Marne et le reste. 


Marinetti discovered sport in the same way. But is there 
any sign of this new way of writing and understanding 
books ? Not, so far as one can see, in ‘‘ La Clique du Café 
Brebis.” It is an uncertain, unsatisfying book. M. Mac 
Orlan seems hardly to know what he is after. There are 
chapters in that “‘ fantaisiste ’ style which several recent 
writers have made familiar. M. Mac Orlan is perhaps a 
little more English in his humour than other fantaisistes. 
His more serious chapters are essays on a variety of subjects. 
We have quoted from his essay on sports. The best things 
in the book are his essays on adventure, the fruit of his 
experience in the war. Adventure is a thing of the 
imagination ; lived, it becomes quotidian, dull, unexciting. 
How true that is! And yet, dull as lived adventure 
becomes, we all feel that the adventure that is wholly of the 
mind is not enough ; and so we are perpetually dissatisfied. 


We close M. Mac Orlan’s book with a feeling that he has 
not quite ‘‘ got there.” Perhaps by the time his next 
appears he will have discovered that new way of writing 
and understanding. In any case, we hope that M. Gus 
Bofa will be called on again for the illustrations. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss will shortly publish 
‘* Reconstruction and the Renewal of Life,’’ by Dr. W. R. 
Sorley ; ‘‘ Latin Epigraphy,” by Sir John Sandys, the first 
introductory manual of Classical Latin Epigraphy to be 
issued in England; and ‘Truth: an Essay in Moral 
Reconstruction,’ by Sir Charles Walston. 


Messrs. HEADLEY’s forthcoming theological and religious 
publications include ‘‘ The Early Christian Attitude to War,”’ 
by Dr. C. J. Cadoux; “ Faith and Reality,” by Nathaniel 
Micklem, an ‘introduction to the personal meaning of 
Christianity’; and ‘‘ Reconciliation and Reality,” by 
W. Fearon Halliday, a restatement of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the sub-divisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 

A dagger before an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity of economizing space compels us to omit comments on 
a certain number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Cranage (D.H.S.),ed. THe War anp Unity: being lectures 
delivered at the local lectures summer meeting of the 
University of Cambridge, 1918. Cambridge, Univ. Fress, 
1919. 7} in. 161 pp., 6/ n. 172 

The lecturers included the Bishop of Peterborough, Canon 

Masterman, Mr. J. R. Clynes, Dr. James Cooper, and others. 

The theme of unity between Christian denominations, between 

classes, and between nations constituted the subject-matter 

of the addresses. 


Grenside (Dorothy). CoNCENTRATION AND CHARACTER BUILD- 
ING : a practical course in concentration, thought control, 
and character building. Bell, 1919. 6 in. 144 pp. 
paper, 2/6 n. 131 

A synthesis of lectures delivered during 1917 and 1918 at 
the small Queen's Hall. Six months’ exercises in creative 
and consecutive thought, memory training and observation, 
visualization, concentration, and the like, are described in 
detail, and are followed by a course for building the ‘‘ Temple 

Beautiful '’—i.e., Character—the four great pillars of which 

are Peace, Strength, Unity, and Beauty. 


*Hirst (Edward W.). SELF AND NEIGHBOUR: an ethical study. 
Macmillan, 1919. 9 in. 310 pp. app. ind., 10/n. 177.7 
The declared aim of the author in this careful essay has 
been to supply the principle of fraternity with a somewhat 
firmer foundation, to harmonize scientific with popular views 
of conduct, and to lessen, if not entirely remove, the gap that 
has too long existed between the ethics of theory and of autho- 
rity. He finds the practical solution in the awakening of 
love in men’s hearts by the education that comes from the 
cultivation of the religious life. 


Jeudwine (J. W.). Prous PHRASEs IN POLITiIcs: an examina- 
tion of some popular catchwords, their misuse and meaning. 
King & Son, 1919. 84 in. 85 pp. paper. 72 

The author exposes the confused thinking and falsity 
implicit in many accepted phrases. His own attitude is not 
purely scientific, but rather that of a Conservative; and, 
after all, it is a matter of opinion whether the British ideal 
in politics is duty—moral obligation—and the American 
ideal, rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Pitt-Rivers (George). CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM: an 
essay on moral values. Heinemann [1919]. 8} in. 
128 pp., 6/ n. 171.6-9 

Mr. Pitt-Rivers is probably the last of the Utilitarian 
moralists ; unless, indeed, the Utilitarian philosophy takes 
on a new lease of life by the discovery of fresh arguments 
in its favour from the provinces of psychology and sociology. 

Mr. Pitt-Rivers (whose argument throughout is rather confused 

and confusing) does not supply any such fresh material for 

the defence of his theory that moral “ intuitions’ usually 
lead to fanaticism rather than a sane rule of conduct; and 
though his chapter dealing with the réle of the subconscious 
in formulating moral judgments is interesting, it establishes 
nothing inconsistent with the moral doctrine its author is 
atying to disprove. 
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Unwin (Ernest Ewart). As A MAN THINKETH: the Persoa . 

problem of militarism. Allen & Unwin, 1919. g jn 

120 pp., 2/6 n. 179-4 

Written from the point of view of a biologist, Quaker, and 

schoolmaster, this book presents thoughtfully and cleay 

the doctrine that the development of personal at-one-necg 
with God is the true alternative to war. 


Walker (James) and Petre (M. D.). STATE Moraritry AND 

A LEAGUE OF Nations. Fisher Unwin [1919], 7} in 

121 pp., 4/6 n. 179 

The first writer is imbued with the idea of the State as a 

moral personality ; the second adopts the theory that political 
morality is not co-extensive with human morality. 


*Webb (Clement C. J.). Gob AND PERSONALITY (“ Library 
of Philosophy’’). Allen & Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 275 pp. 
ind., 10/6 n. 171.1 

These are the Gifford Lectures delivered in Aberdeen in 

1918-19, in which the recognition of personality in God jg 

regarded both as the highest religious experience and as a 

definite contribution made by religious experience to oyr 

conception of the Supreme Unity, the search for which js, in 

Mr. Webb's view, the central problem of philosophy. 


200 RELIGION. 


Bland (John). THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND. Stock, 1919. 8} 1in. 31 pp. paper, 2/n. 

283.42 

The author wishes to introduce order in financial and other 

mundane matters relating to the Church, and to “ alter the 

appointment and regulate promotion among the clergy, so 

that only the most capable and industrious should get high 
rank.”’ 


See review, p. 174. 


Grubb (Edward). THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE: an 
examination of some of the difficulties of Christian faith, 
Headley [1919}. 74 in. 202 pp. bib., 5/n. 210 

The author deals with the nature of religious experience, 
the inward light and faith, the supernatural in Christianity, 
the Fatherhood of God, and human immortality. 


Hill (Ninian). THE STORY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. Glasgow, MacLchose, 1919. 8 in, 
274 pp. 10 pl., 7/6 n. 974.1 
The author's purpose has been to provide the general 
reader with a short history of the Church which, it was re- 
marked many years ago, * has done more than any other 
institution to make Scotland what it is.’’ There is a notable 
chapter on the Reformation, and an interesting account of 
a meeting of the General Assembly to-day. The volume is 
well illustrated. 


Hodgkin (Henry T.). Lay RELIGION (‘‘ Christian Revolution 

Series,”’ vol. 1). Headley {1919}. 74 in. 226 pp., 3/6 n. 

210 

A feeling that the influence of “ religious specialists” 

causes a gulf between clerical and lay has led the author 

to point out the antinomy existing between esoteric and 

democratic ideas of religion, to plead for ‘‘ the rights of the 

unlearned,’’ and to voice the demand of the layman for 
freedom, fellowship, harmony, and the like. 


Johnson (Ernest W.). SUFFERING, PUNISHMENT, AND ATONE- 
MENT: an essay in constructive interpretation of 
experience. Macmillan, 1919. 8 in. 224 pp.,5/n. 282.3 

This essay is an attempt to find an illumination of certain 
theological conceptions in the light thrown upon some of our 
fundamental human problems and perplexities by our common 
experience. The author finds that, on the whole, painis pre- 
servative and beneficent. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Beer (M.)} A History OF BriITISH SOCIALISM, vol. 1. 
Bell, 1919. 8} in. 382 pp. ind., 12/6 n. 335.1 
The introduction to this volume is by Mr. R. H. Tawney 
the author being an Austrian scholar who for twenty yeals 
has lived in England. The first part covers the period from 
medieval communism to the days of Blackstone, Adam 
Smith, and Paley. In the second part are treated the 
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economic revolution, the influences of Owen and Ricardo, 
the birth of Chartism, the alliance between the working and 
middle classes, and the separation of the classes. 


Fisher (Herbert Albert Laurens). PotiticaL PROPHECIEs: 
an address to the Edinburgh Philosophical Society, 
delivered November 5, 1918. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1919. 7} in. 30 pp. paper, 1/n. 304 

Mr. Fisher gives numerous historical instances of unfulfilled 
as well as of successful political predictions. He shows that 
the “ intelligent anticipations ’’ of even the most experienced 
statesmen and political seers are conspicuously liable to 


error. 
Grotius Society Transactions: vol. 4, PROBLEMS OF THE 
War: papers read before the society in 1918; with an 
appendix (the freedom of the Scheldt). Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1919. 84 in. 351 pp. app., 10/ n. 341 
The volume contains an address by Lord Parmoor on 
“The League of Nations,’’ as well as papers by Judge 
Atherley-Jones (‘‘ The Treaty-making Power of the Crown ys 
Sir Graham Bower (‘‘ The Nation in Arms ”’ and “ A Maxim 
and a Wrong Deduction”), Mr. G. G. Phillimore (‘ The 
Future Law of Neutrality ’’), and others. The appendix is 
by Maitre A. Maeterlinck. 
Hecht (J. S.). A CHALLENGE TO Economists. King & Son, 
1918. 64 in. 44 pp., 2/n. 337 
The writer disputes the orthodox definition of value as 
determined by ‘‘ the relation of demand to aggregate costs 
of production,’’ and claims that there are two classes of wealth 
and ‘‘ two values, intrinsic value and exchange value,”’ which 
he thinks the economists absurdly confuse. He condemns 
Free Trade as a mischievous delusion. 


Houston (Herbert S.). BLockinc NEw Wars. Allen & 
Unwin, 1919. 74 in. 209 pp., 4/6 n. 341.1 
Stresses the importance of commercial blockade as a power 
for the prevention of war, when enforced by a League of 

Nations. 

Hughes (W. R.),ed. New Town: a proposal in agricultural, 
industrial, educational, civic, and social reconstruction. 
Dert, 1919. 74in. 141 pp. limp cl., 2/ n. 335 

This is the prospectus of a scheme for establishing a new 
country town in a central part of England, to be a practical 
realization of the highest ideals framed by modern thought 
on society. The proposed community is to own the town 
and the 3,000 acres of land on which it is built ; to manage 
its farm-lands and its industries through delegated councils, 
on the basis, not of profit, but of communal service; to 
provide for the whole process of education up to a tertiary 
standard, and for the intellectual, wzsthetic and spiritual 
needs of the community. 

Jenks (Edward). THE STATE AND THE NaTIon. Dent, 1919. 
7} in. 319 pp. diags. ind., 4/ n. 321 

The main sections are concerned with primitive institutions, 
patriarchal institutions, and political society. Under the 
last-named are discussed the State and public order, the 

State and political representation, the State and industry, 

and kinds of States. 


Lee (Frederic S.).§ THE HumMAN MACHINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. Longmans, 1918. 8 in. 126 pp. bib. ind., 
5/ n. 331.8 
The Dalton Professor of Physiology in Columbia University 
deals with a considerable number of important topics, 
including the qualifications of workers, output and fatigue, 
the length of the working day, the industrial efficiency of 
women as compared with men, night and day work, and 
scientific management. 


Pitkin (John), Tue Prison CELL In ITs LIGHTS AND 

SHADows. Sampson Low [1919]. 7} in. 242 pp., 6/ n. 

365 

This book, by a former prison chaplain, is an interesting 

contribution to the literature of criminology. The author 

portrays various types of prisoners, remarks upon some 
of the causes of crime, and tells numerous anecdotes. 


Powers (H. H.). AMERICA AND Britain: the story of the 
relations between two peoples. N.Y., Macmillan Co., 
1918. 7 in. 80 pp., 2/n. 327.73 

The author’s optimism and friendliness towards Great 

Britain incline him, perhaps, to paint a too rosy picture of 
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the natural sympathies, the underlying unity, between the 
two nations. He tells the story succinctly from the beginning, 
and contends that the British people were at heart with the 
Americans even during the War of Independence; and in 
later differences he criticizes his own countrymen rather than 
the British. 


*Renard (Georges). GUILDS IN THE MIDDLE AGEs; tr. by 

Dorothy Terry, and ed. by G. D. H. Cole. Bell, 1918. 

74 in. 140 pp. bibs. paper, 2/6 n. 338.6 

The origin and geographical distribution, aims and methods, 

organization and administration, as well as the merits and 

defects of the guilds, are treated by M. Renard in such a 

manner as to bring out the faults of the medieval system as 

well as its merits. The external and internal causes of decay, 

and the causes which led to the suppression of the guilds, are 
dealt with in the last three chapters. 


Webb (Sidney). NationaL FINANCE AND A LEVy ON CAPITAL: 
what the Labour Party intends (Fabian Tract 188). 
Fabian Soc., 1919. 8 in. 19 pp. paper, 2d. 336.21 

This revised text of a lecture given in London and Liverpool 
explains, with Mr. Webb’s usual clearness and cogency, the 
theory and arguments for a levy on capital. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 

Boas (Franz). Kurenai TALEs ; together with texts collected 
by Alexander Francis Chamberlain (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Bulletin 59). Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1918. 9} in. 399 pp. notes (bib.), vocab. 497 

In this collection of 77 curious folk-tales of the Indians of 
the Lower and Upper Kutenai, which for the most part relate 
to animals, and exhibit the characteristic trait that they are 
welded into connected groups, the Indian texts are generally 
opposite to the English renderings. In some _ instances 

interlinear translations are provided. The book includes a 

Kutenai-English and English-Kutenai vocabulary. 

D’Ovidio (F.) and Meyer-Liibke (W.), GRAMMATICA STORICA 
DELLA LINGUA E DEI DIALETTI ITALIANI'; tradotta per 
cura del Dott. Eugenio Polcari, dalla 2a edizione tedesca 
rifatta da W. Meyer-Liibke (‘‘ Manuali Hoepli’’). Milan, 
Hoepli, 1919. 6 in. 315 pp. inds., 6.50 lire. 455 

The second Italian edition (revised) of this useful work. A 
large section is devoted to the historical relations between 
the sounds of Latin and Italian; another section deals with 
the Sicilian, Tuscan, Neapolitan, Genoese, Venetian, and 
numerous other Italian dialects. 

*Laurand (L.). MANUEL DES ETUDES GRECQUES ET LATINES: 
fasc. 6, GRAMMAIRE HISTORIQUE LATINE. Paris, Picard, 
1918. 9 in. 127 pp. bib. ind. paper, 3 fr. 50 ; bds. 4 fr. 50. 

475 

This admirable work is intended to be a complement of, 
and not a substitute for, the elementary grammars at present 
in use. The entire development of the language, from the 
earliest times to the period of decadence, has been sketched 
by M. Laurand, who refers to the forms and constructions 
used by the archaic writers, as well as to the Vulgate and the 

Fathers of the Church. The bibliography is excellent. 

Meyer (Raphael). Jrppiscu (‘‘ Studier fra Sprog-og Oldtids- 
forskning,’ nr. 113). Copenhagen, V. Pios Boghandel, 
Povl Branner, 1918. 8} in. 30 pp. paper,1kr.25. 492.4 

A philological monograph of considerable interest, dealing 
with Jewish-German, or Yiddish, its history, and its relation 
to German. 

700 FINE ARTS. 

*Curcin (M.) and others. Ivan MrEstTRovic: a monograph. 
Williams & Norgate, 1919. 1034 by 8 in. 94 pp. pl. bib., 
42/n. 735 

Among the contributors to this work upon the Serbian 
sculptor are Sir John Lavery, Dr. R. W. Seton Watson, 

Professor Bogdan Popovic, and Count Ivo Vojnovic. M. 

Curcin’s biographical sketch is of peculiar interest. The 

plates and other illustrations are particularly good. 


800 LITERATURE. 
Almanac de ‘‘ La Revista,’’ 1919. Barcelona, La Revista, 
Corts Catalanes, 613. 8 in. 299 pp. il. paper, 5 pessetes. 
849.9 
This volume, which is in the Catalan language, comprises 
numerous pieces of verse, a large number of noteworthy prose 
contributions, many engravings, and some music. 
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Duhamel (Georges). LA Possession Du MonpDeE. Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1919. 74 in. 271 pp. paper, 4 fr. 75. 
844.9 

See review, p. 184. 

English Association. BuLtETIN 36, January, 1919. The 
Association, Imperial College Union, South Kensington, 
S.W. [1919]. 94 in. 39 pp. bib. paper. 820.6 

Contains an address by Captain F. Boillot, entitled ‘‘ English 

Poetry: a French Interpretation’’; and a bibliography of 

works which have appeared since September, 1918. 


Grenfell (Bernard P.) and Hunt (Arthur S.). THE Oxy" 
RHYNCHUS PapyRrI, part 13, nos. 1594—1625; ed., with 
translations and notes, by Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
S. Hunt. Egypt Exploration Fund, 13, Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1, 1919. 104 in. 241 pp. 6 pl. inds. kds., 25/ 

885, 888 
The present volume, like parts 5 and 11, consists of literary 
texts, and includes papyri of Lysias, Aischines Socraticus, 

Hyperides (?), Ephorus, and Herodotus. The sections con- 

sisting of Contracts and Private Accounts, which were omitted 

from part 12 owing to want of space, are held over for part 14. 


Guthrie (James). My House IN THE Wor-tp. Heath & 
Cranton [1919]. 8 in. 160 pp. 10 il. by the author, bds., 
5/ n. 824.9 
In giving us his ‘‘ harvest of a quiet eye,’’ Mr. Guthrie is not 
always content with a simple gift. He says, ‘‘ You must 
study to know my language ’’—which often seems to be 
emulating that of ‘‘Euphues.” ‘I must first weave for you 
a veil ; I must interrupt the light which is along the horizon.” 
We prefer him when he does not interrupt the light. The 
other essays are gratuitously vague and too enigmatically 
suggestive. But among the curios and the mere puzzles there 
are some thoughts finely polished. 


Harris (Rendel), THE RETURN OF THE ‘‘MAYFLOWER”’: an 
interlude. Manchester, Univ. Press (Longmans), 1919. 
94 in. 43 pp. il., 2/6 n. 822.9 


The ‘‘ Mayflower’ returns and drops anchor in Plymouth 
Sound, bringing with her the old Pilgrims, and Washington, 
Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, all of whom are banqueted 
by the mayor of old Plymouth, and discourse of freedom of 
thought, freedom of life, and the world’s new hopes of peace. 


The Third Book of Artemas, concerning men, and the things 
that men did do, in the times of war and peace. Westall, 
1919. 64 in. 86 pp., 2/ n. 827.9 

Artemas continues his facetious chronicle of the war 
and other events in a parody of Bible language. Of another 
story of his he states, ‘‘I did read it unto a score of little 
ones. And because they were young, therefore did they 
laugh.’’ Unfortunately, we are not young enough. 


*Trent (William Peterfield), Erskine (John), Sherman (Stuart 
P.), and Doren (Carl van),edd. A History OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE : supplementary to ‘“‘ The Cambridge History 
of English Literature.’’ Cambridge, Univ. Press; N.Y., 
Putnam, 1919. Vol. 2, 94 in. 668 pp. bibs. ind., 17/6 n. 

810.9 
Dr. Archibald MacMeehan writes upon Thoreau, Dr. W. 

Morton Payne contributes the section on Whittier, the chapter 

on Prescott and Motley is from the pen of Miss Ruth Putnam, 

and Dr. Killis Campbell is responsible for the chapter on Poe. 

Early humorists, writers of familiar verse and of short stories, 

and authors of children’s books, are also included in the present 

volume of this important work. 


Waugh (Arthur), TRADITION AND CHANGE: studies in 
contemporary literature. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 8 in. 

311 pp. ind., 7/6 n. 804 
The ‘‘ Studies in Poetry” include ‘‘ The New Poetry,” 
“War Poetry,” ‘‘ James Elroy Flecker,’” ‘‘ Rupert Brooke 
and the War,” and ‘“‘ The Imagists.’’ Among the studies in 
prose are papers on ‘‘ Dixon Scott’s Criticism,’ Samuel Butler, 


‘‘ The New Realism,” “‘ Dicken’s Lovers,” ‘“‘The Art of Henry 
James,” and ‘“‘ The Religious Novel.” 


Yeats (William Butler), Two PrLays For DANcERs. Dun- 

drum, Dublin, Cuala Press, 1919. 84 in. 43 pp. front. bds., 

12/ n. 822.9 

The first of these plays is entitled ‘‘ The Dreaming of the 
Bones,”’ the second is ‘‘ The Only Jealousy of Emer.” 
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POETRY. 


*Gregory (Augusta, Lady). THE KILTARTAN POETRY Boox. 
prose translations from the Irish. Dundrum, Dublin 
Cuala Press, 1918. 8} in. 67 pp. front. bds., 12/n. ’ 

In translating these poems Lady Gregory has adetel an 
speech of the thatched houses where she has heard and gathereq 
them. Most of the pieces have already been printed jp 

‘““Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” ‘Gods and Fighting Men” 

‘* Saints and Wonders,’’ and ‘‘ Poets and Dreamers,”’ ; 


Hare (Kenneth). Srr GAWAYNE AND THE GREEN Kyicur: 
a fourteenth-century poem done into modern English, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare Head Press, 1918, 
74 in. 95 pp. bds. 821.1 

Mr. Hare has achieved a considerable measure of Succesg 
in his rendering of “ Gawayne.’’ The vigourand individuality 
of the original are in many passages most happily conveyed 
and monotony has been skilfully avoided. ; 


*Kipling (Rudyard). THE YEARS BETWEEN. Methuen [{1919), 
74 in. 172 pp., 7/6 n. 821.9 
These swinging war-songs, versified homilies and inspired 
journalism represent Mr. Kipling’s poetic yield during the 
last sixteen years ; but most of the contents are pretty recent 
and the outstanding themes are the war, the Enppire, and 
patriotism. Stern are the denunciations of the foe—and the 
pacifist—as not only our enemy, but God’s. The simple 
creed we know so well is held with the old unhesitating faith, 
A few small changes in the poems that have appeared in the 
newspapers show Mr. Kipling to be a more painstaking 
craftsman than he is usually supposed. 


Mégroz (R. L.). PERSONAL PoEMs. Mathews, 1919. 7} in, 
88 pp. bds., 3/6 n. 821.9 
The most appealing of Lieut. Mégroz’s first collection of 
poems is the Shakespearian sonnet-sequence to his mother, 
entitled “Con Amore.’ It is followed by a still longer 
philosophic poem in the same form, “ To a Contemporary,” 
which shows hard thinking and considerable mastery of 
expression. 


Read (Herbert), Nakep Warriors. “ Art and Letters” 
Office, 1919. 74 in. 60 pp. bds., 3/ n. 821.9 
The feelings of many soldiers who are forced to bear their 
parts in the sinister work of war, and the ghastliness of episodes 
witnessed or experienced in the area of battle, are vigorously 
set forth in such pieces of free verse as ‘‘ Kneeshaw goes to 
War ”’ and ‘“‘ The Happy Warrior,”’ and in the prose sketch, 
‘“* Killed in Action.” 


*Ronsard (Pierre de). Les Amours: texte publié par Ad, 
van Bever. Paris, Crés, 1918. 2 vols. 364, 340 pp. il. 
ind. paper, 10 fr. 841.34 


This is an invaluable edition—executed with all the scholarly 
care we are accustomed to expect from M. van Bever—of 
the freshest and most lyrical of Ronsard’s poetry. The first 
volume is an exact reprint of the first and second volumes of 
the collective edition of 1560, with the further additions made 
to the ‘‘ Amours’”’ in the editions of 1567 and 1571-2. The 
second volume contains ‘‘ La Mort de Marie,”’ ‘‘ Les Amours 
d’Eurymedon et de Callirée,”’ ‘‘ La Charité,’’ ‘‘ Sonnets et 
Madrigals pour Astrée,’’ the two “ Livres des Sonnets pour 
Héléne,’’ and ‘‘ Amours diverses ’’’ from the edition of 1578, 
with the additions to these series which appeared in various 
editions, including those of 1609 and 1617. For completeness 
the text is therefore unique. It is admirably printed, and 
furnished with eight contemporary illustrations. 


Russell (John Howard), Tue Joun Howarp Russell 
Poems. Ouseley [1919]. 74 in. 48 pp., 2/6. 

The author is an Englishman living in New York, and, 
believing community singing to be “one of the Greatest 
Powers for Good,” he dedicates these pieces to ‘‘ the New 
York Community Chorus ”’ and its leader. 


Thornely (Thomas). VERSES FROM FEN AND FeLi. Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1919. 8 in. 98 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
Yet all find heaven, whose vehicle is verse, 

In flaming chariot some, some in the homelier hearse. 
Thus the witty epilogue, but ‘‘a hearse ’’ seems an odd 
phrase for the vehicle of Mr. Thornely’s humours. He 38 
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not a Calverley or a J. K. S., yet he sports pleasantly with 
such themesas “ The Ameeba,”’ “ The Atom,” and the “ Eco- 
nomic Man,” and rhymes on a graver note in the pieces touching 
on the war. His satire is far too elegant to hurt. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE, 


Lefranc (Abel). Sous LE MASQUE DE ‘“ WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE,” WILLIAM STANLEY, VI. CoMTE DE DERBY. 
Paris, Payot, 1919. 2 vols. 74 in. 373, 303 pp. il., 6 fr. 
each. 822.33 

In this unusually interesting and somewhat provocative 
work M. Lefranc, professor at the Collége de France, seeks 
to show that the dramatic and other works played and 
ublished under the name of the actor William Shakespeare 
of Stratford-on-Avon cannot have been composed by that 

rsonage ; that the author of them was a member of the 

English aristocracy who wished to remain unknown; and 

that the plays and other poetical compositions attributed to 

Shakespeare are in reality the work of William Stanley, 

sixth Earl of Derby (1561-1642). Prof. Lefranc supports 

his contentions by a number of striking facts, suggestions, 
parallels and arguments, which cannot fail to attract many 
readers to his well-filled volumes. 


Poel (William). PROMINENT POINTS IN THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF SHAKESPEARE: arranged in four tables 
(reprinted from ‘The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Librery,’’ with additions and corrections), Menchester, 
Univ. Press, 1919. 104 in. 12 pp. tables, bds., 2/ n. 

822.33 
Of these invaluable tables, nos. 1 and 2 relate to facts and 

traditions concerning Shakespeare’s life and writings, no. 3 

relates to playhouses, and no. 4 to the plays. 


FICTION. 


Bleackley (Horace). ANymoon: foreword by Harold Cox. 
Lane, 1919. 8 in. 335 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Bleackley sets out, like Don Quixote, to demolish 
Socialism, by showing how it would work, the “ Great 
Upheaval ’’ and the new régime occurring within a few years 
of the war. The task is easy, for his Socialism is not the 
genuine article, but a collection of the imbecilities alleged to 
be Socialism by various opponents. Mr. Bleackley is very 
amusing as a man in an awful panic at a self-created bogy. 


Brodie-Innes (J. W.). THE GOLDEN Rope. Lane, 1919. 
8in. 311 pp., 7/n. 
Murders, narcotics and secret passages figure in this story 
of a Cornish castle. 


*Christopher and Columbus ; by the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.’’ Macmillan, 1919. 8} in. 
500 pp., 7/6 n. 

See review, p. 171. 


Fox (Marion). THe Mystery KEEpeErRs. Lane, 1919. 8 in. 
315 pp., 7/ n. 

The direct heirs to property despoiled from the Church 
meet with mysterious deaths over a period of hundreds of 
years. A poison ring and hereditary hysteria play their 
parts. 

Francis (Beard). How Like a Man! Hardingham [1919). 
7} in. 227 pp. por., 6/ n. 

A slight but amusing narrative of imposition, a private- 
detective office, Bohemian life in London, and the like. The 
sanguine inventor and the vulgar North-Countryman are 
distinctly entertaining people. 


Hamilton (Cosmo). Wo Cares? a story of adolescence. 
Hurst & Blackett [1919]. 74 in. 319 pp., 6/9 n. 
_Avivid story, set in New York, of the experiences of a young 
girl who, by marriage, escapes from a conventional and 
monotonous existence. 


Irving (Washington). Tatres sy; selected and ed. with 
introd. by Carl van Doren. Oxford, Univ. Press, 1918. 
7} in. 484 pp. por., 3/6 n. 
An admirable selection of the tales. Mr. van Doren’s 
€ssay 1s comprehensive, critical and appreciative. 
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Lincoln (Joseph C.). ExTRICATING OBADIAH. Appleton, 

1918. 74 in. 385 pp. il., 6/6 n. 813.5 

A pleasant novel recounting the experiences of a cabin-boy 

of Cape Cod, who inherits a fortune, but gets into a situation 
of considerable difficulty. 


Lincoln (Natalie Sumner). THE NAMELEss Man. Appleton, 

1918. 74 in. 329 pp. il., 6/6 n. 813.5 

An exciting story of mystery, love, murder, and political, 

diplomatic and social lifein Washington. Thereisconsiderable 
actuality in the description of the search for the criminal. 


Lunn (Hugh). THe Witt To Love. Chapman & Hall, 1919. 
74 in. 276 pp., 7/ n. 
A story of an outspoken girl of advanced views, but without 
worldly experience, who falls a victim to the wiles of a 
hedonistic writer. 


*Macaulay (Rose). Wuat Nort. Constable, 1918. 74 in, 
236 pp., 6/ n. 
See review, p. 000. 
Rageot (Gaston). LA FAIBLESSE DES Forts. Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit [1918]. 74 in. 276 pp. paper, 4 fr. 50. 843.9 
This readable novel is mainly a study of temperamental 
contrasts, and relates to two brothers—medical men who 
have become famous in different branches of pathological 
science, and are associated with a great institution for the 
relief of disease. There are, however, love entanglements. 


Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath). THE Boox oF ETHEL. 
Stanley Paul [1919]. 8 in. 319 pp., 7/ n. 

The matrimonial and other relationships of the principal 
personages are set forth in a day book kept by the heroine, 
an amiable lady who does not know her own mind, and 
consequently meets with a succession of difficulties. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
*Barbosa (Duarte). THE Book oF DUARTE BARBOSA: an 
account of the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean 
and their inhabitants; tr. from the Portuguese, and 
ed. by Mansel Longworth Dames: vol. 1. Hakluyt 
Soc., 1918. 9 in. 352 pp. bibs. apps. maps. 915.4 
In 1865 the Hakluyt Society printed the first English 
translation of Duarte Barbosa’s work, but this was made from 
a Spanish version. Mr. Longworth Dames has translated 
his version from the Portuguese text published in 1813 from 
a manuscript discovered at Lisbon a few years earlier. Bar- 
bosa was in the service of the Portuguese Government in India 
from about 1500 to 1516, was reputed to have “ learnt the 
tongue of the Malabares so well that he spoke it better than 
the natives of the country,’’ and was a keen observer. His 
record is consequently of great value, which is increased by 
the editor’s learned notes. 


German Days: personal experiences and impressions of life, 
manners, and customs in Germany; by a Polish girl 
(C. B.). Murray, 1919. 74} in. 345 pp., 7/6n. 914.308 

The author, who is of Jewish and Polish origin, and a 
native of Posen, gives a vivid picture of her school days in 

Germany, and of the formality of German social life. 

920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Bac (Ferdinand). SOUVENIRS D’EXIL: LA FIN DE LA VIEILLE 
ALLEMAGNE (1812-71. Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1919]. 7} in. 
308 pp. por. paper, 3 fr. 50. 920 

A series of fascinating pen-pictures of the dreamy life led 
in German states during the author’s childhood before the 

Franco-Prussian War. 

Barbellion (W. N. P.). THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED 
Man. Chatto & Windus, 1919. 74 in. 322 pp. ind., 
6/ n. 920 

See review, p. 169. 

Clemenceau (Georges Eugéne Benjamin). 

McCabe (Joseph). GEORGES CLEMENCEAU : FRANCE’S GRAND 
OxLp Man: his life and opinions. Watts, 1919. 7} in. 
96 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 920 

M. Clemenceau’s philosophy of life and views of religion 
are discussed at some length. 


*Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1919. Pitman [1919.] 
5 in. 448 pp., 6/ n. 920 
The ninety-fifth issue of this exceedingly useful reference 
book. It has been thoroughly revised, and contains bio- 
graphies of all the new members of the House of Commons. 
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Platnauer (Maurice). THE LIFE AND REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 
Luctus SeEptimius SeEveEeRus. Milford, 1918. 9 in. 
229 pp. bib. ind., 12/6 n. 920 
In the first part the author treats of the literary, epigraphic, 
and numismatic sources of our knowledge of the emperor. 
Five chapters are given to the wars of Severus, and others 
deal with his achievements as a military reformer, his home 
administration, and the government of the provinces during 
his reign. 
Wallace (William). MermoriEs oF; by his wife: some 
problems of East London. Longmans, 1919. 74 in. 
260 pp. il., 5/ n. 920 
A sympathetic record of the life-work of a beloved East 
London clergyman, who was not only a good man, but also 
a scholar of distinction. 


930-990 HISTORY. 
Barker (Ernest). IRELAND IN THE Last Firty YEArRs (1866- 
1918). 2nd and enlarged edition. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 9 in. 148 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 941.58-9 


*Bourgeois (Emile). History oF MODERN FRANCE, 1815-1913: 
vol. 1, 1815-52 ; vol. 2, 1852-1913 (‘‘ Cambridge Historical 
Series’). 74 in. 450, 423 pp. map, bibs. inds., 21/. 

944.06-09 

The first volume begins with the restoration of the Bourbons, 

and is carried down to the Coup d’Etat. The second covers 

the period of the Second Empire, the Franco-German War, 
the Conservative Republic, and the Democratic Republic. 


Greece before the Conference ; by Polybius; preface by 
T. P. O'Connor, and an ethnological map. Methuen 
[1919]. 74 in. 146 pp. map, app., 5/ n. 949.506 

A valuable summary of the Greek case now before the 

Conference. 


Hunter (M. E. Hamilton) and Ledsam (G. G.). MrLRoseE’s 
REFERENCE History OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of Edward VII. J elrose, 1918. 
8 in. 553 pp. maps, tables, ind., 6/ n. 942 

The plan of this useful compendium is to take each reign 
in chronological order, give personal details of the monarchs, 

a table of the chief events and dates, condensed accounts 

of the principal events, Acts of Parliament, etc., and 

notes on celebrities. The book is well provided with sketch 
maps and tables. Among recent celebrities it is odd to find 
the name of Agnes Strickland, but not those of Samuel Butler 
and Thomas Hardy. The entries about Swinburne and 
Sir J. M. Barrie need correction. 


Means (Philip Ainsworth). RacraLt FacPors IN DEMOCRACY 
Boston, Mass., Marshall Jones Co., 1918. 8 in. 288 pp. 
bib., $2.50 n. 901 

This book falls between two stools. The parts summarizing 

the history of the cultures of the different races from Lower 
Paleolithic times to the present are packed with erudition ; 
those setting forth the anthropological aspects of the problems 
of to-day arid the author’s general conclusions are hasty and 
superficial. The historical and practical questions cannot 
be treated adequately in a book of this size, though the 
author is often suggestive. His tables are useful illustrations 
to his text, but there is no index. 


Moors (John Farwell). THe Great Issue, disclosed by the 
leaders and the plain people in America. Boston, Mass., 
Marshall Jones Co., 1919. 84 in. 47 pp., $1 n. 973.91 

A sympathetic review of President Wilson’s attitude and 
general policy before and since the outbreak of the European 
war. The “ issue’’ is between Mr. Wilson’s conception of 

America as the servant of mankind, and Mr. C. E. Hughes’s 

‘“‘ out-and-out one hundred per cent. Americanism.” 


Seybolt (Robert Francis). THr CoLontaL CITIZEN OF NEW 
York CiTy: a comparative study of certain aspects of 
citizenship practice in fourteenth-century England and 
colonial New York City (‘‘ Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in 
the Social Sciences and History,’”’ 1). Madison, Wis., 
1918. 94 in. 40 pp. bib. paper, 50c. 974.71 

The author shows that the regulations and customs which 
governed the admission, status, and privileges of the citizen 
of colonial New York were derived from, and with minor 
exceptions reproductions of, regulations that had pre- 
vailed in England during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 
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Waliszewski (K.). La POLOGNE INCONNUE: pages d’histoire 
et d’actualité. Paris, Colin, 1919. 74 in. 275 pp 
paper, 4 fr. 50. 943.8 

A study of the causes of Poland’s weakness in the past, in 


which the author embodies suggestions with regard to the 
restoration of the Polish State and the progress of its people, 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Angeli (Diego). SworpD AND PLouGH; tr. by F. §, p, 
Constable, 1918. 7} in. 157 pp., 4/6 n. 940.9 
The author describes the battle-fields and mined towns of 
Picardy, portrays admiringly the British soldier, and jp 
eleven readable papers summarizes the observations which 
as a war correspondent, he was able to make in all parts of 
the English sector of the Western war zone. 


Aulneau (J.). Au Front BritaANNIQue. Paris, Reraiscance 

du Livre, 1919. 74 in. 271 pp. papel, 4 fr. 50. 940.9 

M. Aulneau’s impressions, formed in Belgian and French 

Flanders, relate largely to the Australians, but Canadians 

and others are described. The book }s an interesting record 

of observations, by an ally, of British military life under 
various conditions. 


Cutlack (F. M.). THE AUSTRALIANS: THEIR FINAL Cay. 
PAIGN, 1918: an account of the concluding operations 
of the Australian divisions in France. Sampson Low 
[1919]. 74 in. 336 pp. maps, plans, app. ind., 10/6 n. 

940.9 
Much of this admirable account of the splendid work of the 

Australians has appeared in letters to the Australian press, 

but the matter has been edited and expanded. The operations 

of the Australian airmen and the Australian tunnelling 
companies will be published later. 


Hopford (Wim). Twicr INTERNED: TRANSVAAL, 1901-02: 
GERMANY, 1914-18. Murray, 1919. 7} in. 156 pp., 5/ n. 
940.9 
The author is a Boer of French-German extraction who 
fought against Great Britain in South Africa, was confined 
at Volksrust, settled later in Germany, refused to become 
naturalized, and was interned at Ruhleben. He records his 
experiences in the Volksrust Concentration Camp as well as 
at Ruhleben, and the contrasts between British and German 
methods are illuminating. 


Keable (Robert), STanpING By: war-time reflections in 
France and Flanders. Nisbet [1919). 74 in. 266 pp.,, 
7/6 n. 940.9 
The author, who was a missionary in Basutoland when 
the war broke out, discusses in several of his chapters the 
religious problems which the war has brought into prominence. 
He criticizes the present condition of the Church of England, 
and shows remarkable broad-mindedness. ‘‘ Michael and 
Agnesi’”’ is a striking tribute to a Basuto and his wife. 


*Macnaughtan (Sara) My War EXPERIENCES IN Two 

CONTINENTS ; ed. by Mrs. Lionel Salmon. Murray, 1919. 

9 in. 286 pp. por. ind., 10/6 n. 940.9 

This intensely moving narrative is invaluable not only as 

a frank record of heroic and pitiful events on the Franco- 

Belgian frontier and in Russia, but still more as the revelation 

of a noble and charming character, an epitome of all that is 
meant by British, in the ideal sense of the word. 


Reynaud (Paul). 1. ANGLETERRE AVANT ET PENDANT LA 
GUERRE: conférences faites 4 l’Ecole militaire de 
l’Artillerie de Fontainebleau, février, 1918.  Patis, 
Grasset, 1919. 74 in. 127 pp. paper, 3fr. 50 n. 940.9 

M. Reynaud surveys the efforts put forth by England 
during the war—political, economic, and military, and the 
moral and social evolution of the nation, The author con- 
cludes that England has “ done its duty.”’ 


Thorp (C. Hampton). A Hanprut or Ausseys; il. by 
James F. Scott (‘On Active Service Seiies’’). Lane, 
1919. 7}in. 315 pp., 7/ n. 940.9 

The author is a New Zealander, but full of admiration for 
his Australian cousins. He depicts the experiences of a draft 
from the time it leaves Sydney till it takes its place in the 
firing-line in France. Mr. Thorp writes in a light style, and 
has plenty of anecdotes to relate. 
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General Literature 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Crown 8vo, Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Feap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s.: leather, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Service Edition, _Two volumes 
Square feap 8vo. Each 3s. net. [Just published. 


AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES 


Rescued from oblivion by F. W. BAIN, Wide demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[May. 


THE BETROTHAL: or, The Blue Bird Chooses 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fecap 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ A beautiful fairy play, intensely dramatic.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 
“ A masterpiece of poetic faney, gracious humour, and wise philosophy.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


A NAVAL LIEUTENANT, 1914-1918 


By “ETIENNE,” Author of “ Strange Tales from the Fleet.” With 16 
Illustrations and 7 Plans, Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. net, [In the Press, 





WITH BRITISH GUNS IN ITALY 


By HUGH DALTON. With 12 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 


GREECE BEFORE THE CONFERENCE 
Mg tag ag with an Introduction by T. P. O’CONNOR, M.P. 


THE LAND QUESTION SOLVED 


By HARRY A, DAY, F.R.H.S., Author of ‘‘ Spadecraft,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [In the Press, 


SORROW OF WAR: POEMS 
By LOUIS GOLDING. Fecap 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Inspired by a passionate pity and indignation. . . . they often clarify 
into passages of great charm and beauty.’’—New Witness. 
“A first volume of such uniform excellence rarely comes our way.”— 
Englishwoman. 


THE MUD LARKS AGAIN 
By CROSBY GARSTIN, Author of “ The Mud Larks.” Fcap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Garstin combines Irish grimness with Cockney humour.” — 
Observer. 
“ Brilliant comic sketches, with countless hits of free fresh humour 
drawn from experience of the war.’’—Scotsman. 


TORY DEMOCRACY 


By LORD HENRY BENTINCK. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A vindication of Disraeli’s Toryism.’”-— Yorkshire Post. 

“Written with obvious earnestness, sincerity, and even enthusiasm.” 
—Times Literary Su 


UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK 


By RHODA POWER. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE WAR DEBT AND HOW TO MEET IT 


By J. E. ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ A model of lucid statement and sane argument.’’—Spectator,. 
“ A clear, informing, and practical book.”’— Economist. 


THE TOURNAMENT: Its Periods and Phases 
By R, COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 
numerous other Illustrations, and a Preface by CHARLES J, FFOULKES. 
Esq., B.Litt. Oxon. F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries at the Tower of 
London. Royal 4to, 42s. net. [May 


WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN ? 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts of the War.” Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. {May. 


Fiction 


[Just published, 


MIDAS AND SON 
By STEPHEN McKENNA, Author of “ Sonia.” Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
A powerful story of the struggle between a young man and his immense 
riches 
The most remarkable novel of the year.”"—Court Journal. 


-YOUNG ENGLAND 


B. E. N. 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “ Sally “ Crown 8vo, 7s, net, 
The latest of Mrs. Conyer’s refreshing Irish stories, Full of fun and 
incident. 
“ A blend of Irish rebellion and Irish hunting.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“ Trish life presented with humour and understanding.”—Scotsman, 


THE BUSTLING HOURS 
By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ Top Speed.” Crown 8vo, 7s, net 
“ A very cheerful book.’”-—Book Monthly. F 


A NEW HEAVEN 
By the Hon. G. WARREN RUSSELL, Crown 8vo. 7s, net, 
© The story has a haunting interest ’—Daily Graphic. 
“An attempt to show that the disembodied state is a conti nuation of 
our present existence.’"—Glasgow Herald, 


THE SECRET BATTLE 
By A. P. HERBERT, Author of “ The Bomber Gipsy” Crown 8yo, 
7s. net. In the Press, 
A novel describing the human side of war, the hopes and fears of the 
soldier, his relations with his fellows, the everyday distresses of his life, 
and their cumulative effect, It is a brilliant and vivid book, 


THE PAGAN 
By CHARLES INGE, Author of “‘ Square Pegs.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net, 
The Pagan’s story—the gradual! exaggeration of an idea until it becomes 
an obsession—might be the story of any one of us, [May, 


THE SON OF TARZAN 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author of “ Tarzan of the Apes,” 
Crown 8vo. 7s net. 
Another thrilling volume in the “ Tarzan Series,” 


A PRINCESS OF MARS 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS, Author of the “Tarzan” books, 
8vo, 5s. net. 
An absorbing tale of adventure and romance forty-three million miles 
from earth. 


THE LOVE SPINNER 
By CLARA TURNBULL. Crown &8vo. 7s. net. 
“A charming story ... . Certain to be a favourite.’”’—Book Monthly 
“A quietly interesting story revolving round a gentle-hearted woman 
who, in her little world, acts like a ray of sunlight.’"—Dundee Advertiser, 


MARY ENGLAND 
By JOAN THOMPSON, Crown 8vo. 7s. net. (May. 
A powerful book, typifying the emotional career of so many girls and 
women of to-day. 


By DOUGLAS STRONG, Crown 8vo, Probably 6s. net. {May. 
A realistic picture of the inner life of a Public School in war-time. 


STRANGE TALES FROM THE FLEET 
By “ETIENNE.” Fcap 8vo. 4s. net. 
A collection of stories drawn from life in the Grand Fleet duiing the war. 
“ A delightful little book.”—Western Daily Press. 


LITTLE HOUSES 
By GEORGE WODEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
“ Unfolds something of the tragi-comedy of work-a-day life in the cottage, 
sa | and factory.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
A first novel of more than ordinary accomplishment.”—W estminster 
Gazette. 


CROFTON’S DAUGHTER 
By J. LECKIE HERBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. ! Just published, 
A story of a girl who, suddenly orphaned, finds herself at the outset of 
her own future. 


FRUIT OF EARTH 
By J. MILES WHITHAM, Author of ‘ Starveacre,” “ Wolfang.” Crown 
8vo. 7s. net. 
“Well worth reading.”—Book Monthly. 


KENNETH DUGDALE 


By A.S. TURBERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
This is a story of high and exciting interest. 
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